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You can hear em coming a mile away, 
out here in Marlboro Country. 
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plosive guitar, cool harmonica and 

soulful singing. A tough combination 

LITTLE CHARLIE AND THE NIGHTCATS— to beat.” 

THE BIG BREAK!I—ALLIGATOR 4776 —ROBERT CRAY 





"Di 7 < 
ving, dixie-fried rhythm & blues 
that modernizes the blues without 
betraying its essence.” KENNY NEAL—DEVIL CHILD—AL 4774 
—WASHINGTON POST 


7 
A high-energy blend of blues, funk 
4 > and rock. The band is telepathically 
THE KINSEY REPORT—MIDNIGHT DRIVE—AL 4775 tight and its impact is devastating. 
Donald Kinsey's guitar dazzles”. 
—DOWNBEAT 


On Alligator Records/Cassettes/Compact Discs. 
Call Alligator Records (312) 973-7736 for your recommended local record store. 











Tt is now socially acceptable to eat Haagen! lazs' ice cream with your fingers. 
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Red Hot Chili Peppers, editor's picks, White 
Lion, the Stone Roses, Heaven Can Wait 
cartoon, Dear Elvis, Post Modern and the 
dissmenination of the avant-garde, Five 
Reasons We'll Always Love Jayne Mansfield, 
Rude Buddha, the Cold Rock Stuff, Yoko Ono's 
Art Gallery, Hart Leroy Bibbs, Stewart 
Copeland, David Byrne, Billy Idol, Tina Turner, 
the news. 14 


THIS IS A WARNING 


New Jersey doesn’t just belong to Springsteen 
and Bon Jovi anymore. It's a hotbed of house 
music. Adeva invites you in. 

By Frank Owen. 32 


PAID IN FULL 


Did Def Jam teach the Beastie Boys everything 
they know or steal the flannel shirts off their 
backs? The deal from both sides. 

By Frank Owen. 35 


THE BADLANDS: CRACK IN RURAL 
AMERICA 


Timothy Grimes escaped the hell of racial 
attacks in Howard Beach and crack in Coney 
Island only to hit bottom in rural Virginia. 

By Legs McNeil. 38 


THE HARD LINE ACCORDING TO 
ZIGGY MARLEY 

He's his own man, not just his father’s son. A 
reggae popstar for tomorrow people today. 
By Daisann McLane. _44 


KISS AND TELL 

Sandra Bernhard does not mince words. 
People, maybe, but not words. 

By Michael Musto. 49 


SON OF A PREACHER MAN 


Cosmic and contradictory, Terence Trent 
D’Arby talks a big story with a bigger ego. But 
within the great mystic halls lives a seductive 
little man who talks in a whisper. 


By John Leland. 54 


STREET SMART 
Rubbernecking in rush hour. A fashion traffic 
jam. 65 


FAST CAR 


Melissa Etheridge is driven—0-60 in five 
seconds. She's a singer/songwriter who got 
from Kansas to LA in record time. 


By Karen Schoemer. 76 


BACK TO THE FUTURE 


Twenty years ago, Jefferson Airplane made its 
fire fight. After 17 years os a starship 
travelling at warp speed, the band has cooled 
its jets and become an airplane again. 

By Bud Scoppa, 80 


THE FIRST ANNUAL READERS POLL 


From the results, it looks like the 80s really do 
have an identity and a place in history. Viva 
Morrissey. 

By Christian Wright and Robin Reinhardt. 83 





AIDS 


AIDS educators armed with condoms face off 
against uptight college administrators. What is 
the future of sex on campus in the age of AIDS? 
By Chris Lewis. 88 


ANTIHERO 


The leaders of China's pro-democracy 
movement who escaped the bloody crackdown 
in Beijing’s Tiananmen Square talk about 
themselves, their goals and the future of China. 


Edited by Drew Hopkins. 94 


SPINS/Records 97 
UNDERGROUND 108 

SINGLES 110 

CLASSIFIEDS 114 

THE HISTORY OF THE CONTRACT RIDER 
They want money but they want more. Much 


much more. Jellybeans, condoms, but no red 
ones. The history of rock star contracts. 


By Michael Corcoran. 116 


Little Italy in Manhattan is the 
residential district of the mafia’s 
working class. At night, the blocks on 
Mulberry street are intermittently lit and 
kids play stickball—baseball's version 
‘of miniature golf—in the zoned gloom. 
Ancient and shapeless Italian women 
sit together on kitchen chairs outside 
their tenements, watching nothing and 
seeing everything. Unseen and 
ubiquitous, an ice-cream van's bells 
chime their slow, atonal tune, over and 
over, like a soundtrack to lunacy. For 
better or worse, this is a neighborhood, 
and in New York a neighborhood is a 
miniature township. 

So it's appropriate, though 
coincidental, that the South Africa Now 
TV show—a sort of revolution in 
‘exile—is headquartered and produced 
‘on Mulberry Street in a tiny, second 
floor loft crammed with people and 
‘equipment arranged in the fragile order 
of a space not large enough for its 
purpose. There are few desks and 
chairs, little light and little headroom. 
“We operate on the lunch budget of 
most TV anchors,’ says executive 
producer Danny Schechter, 
redundantly. 

SAN is perhaps the most curious and 
remarkable show on television. It bills 
itself as the world’s only weekly TV 
newsmagazine about southern Africa— 
and is likely to remain so. For more 
than a year it has run on a handful of 
PBS stations and in August finally got 
picked up by the PBS satellite, making it 
more easily available to the network. It 
also appears on CNN’s “World News 
Report” (shown at the prime time of 
about three in the morning), and 
something called the International 
Television Network (ITN). It’s funded 








primarily by the African fund and 
contributions from musicians, 
including Little Steven, Bruce 
Springsteen, Peter Gabriel and U2. And 
it manages to do what the three major 
networks combined can't or won't: 
cover South Africa's continuing, 
unrelenting reign of oppression of 
blacks. 

When the South African government 
imposed martial law in ’85, and with it 
censorship, American TV coverage of 
apartheid’s routine atrocities dried up. 
Which is quite probably what not only 
the South African government, but ours 
as well, wanted to achieve, since, 
thetoric aside, neither Reagan nor 
Bush’s administrations have taken 
significant actions against South Africa. 
Off of our TV screens, South Africa, toa 
great extent, was off our minds. It 
became like a long distance 
relationship—it inevitably lost its 
passion. It became an abstract. 
implausible way, 
SAN refused to let this happen. Each 
week it does a fantastic end run around 
South Africa’s censors by patching 
together reports from European and 
African broadcasts and video footage 
smuggled out of the country, shot 
‘on hand-held cameras smuggled to 
local journalists. While the government 
denies apartheid’s violent, inhuman 
enforcement, SAN documents it. This 
past April, Senator Paul Simon 
(chairman of the African sub-committee 
of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee) held a special screening of 
an episode of SAN exposing how a 
special-forces type detail of the South 
African army, called the Koevet, 
executed 20 Namibian soldiers they 
had taken prisoner. South Africa said 











Ziggy Marley 
wakes to one 
bright day. 


Page 44 


the soldiers had been killed by 
their own side in a fire fight 
stake, but SAN aired blow- 
ups of a British photo- 
journalist's pictures of the 
fresh corpses, showing the 
victims had been shot in the 
head from behind, by small 
caliber weapons, and ran an 
interview with another British 
reporter who said the Koevet 
commander told him that his 
boys had had “a turkey shoot,’” 
and “enjoyed” it, and had a 
party afterwards. 

Had the regular networks 
carried this story, it might have 
woken up public opinion about 
South Africa again, Considering the 
scale of human rights abuses in South 
Africa, the networks’ silence really is 
deafening. “We're not doing anything 
the networks can't,”” says Schechter, 
who acknowledges that, unlike SAN, 
they have bureaus over there that the 
government can expel. 

So SAN continues its guerrilla war on 
the press blackout, broadcasting news 
the government doesn’t want out, like 
the fact that their uranium enrichment 
plant is now fully operational, allowing 
them to produce nuclear weapons- 
grade material, which they have 
constantly denied. Or the funeral of two 
anti-apartheid activists killed by the 
police, and the candlelight vigil broken 
up by tear gas. And a recent series of 
reports covered the “defiance 
campaign” blacks waged in the weeks 
preceding the September 6 election 
(which, although they make up the 
majority of the population, they could 
not vote in). Unreported on mainstream 
TV here, the campaign was a number of 
non-violent acts of civil disobedience, 
temporarily occupying whites-only 
establishments, such as hospitals. (The 
white hospital in Johannesburg is two- 








thirds empty, while black hospitals are 
so overcrowded some patients sleep on 
the floor.) 


| used to argue about apartheid’s 
inhumanity with a wealthy, white, 
middle-aged South African woman 
who would tell me, between mouthfuls 
eaten literally off a gold plate, that a) | 
didn’t know what | was talking about, 
because | hadn't been there (1 haven't 
been to China either, but | still think 
that killing people for wanting 
democracy is somehow an awful thing), 
and b) they liked it. Sitting in SAN’s 
studio | watched endless clips of white 
South Africans beating up blacks, 
including women and children, and 
shooting at fleeing, unarmed protesters, 
and | tried to imagine what part of it it 
was that they liked. Maybe it was the 
exercise. 

One reel starts with a white South 
African soldier, panting from the 
exertion of shooting at and running 
after two black boys, coming up to the 
cameraman and shouting “You people 
must get out now, very quickly. You 
people are the fucking cause of this 
now.” Sadly, the US media did. 
Bravely, South Africa Now hasn't. 


—Bob Guccione, Jr. 
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Hard rock, smooth spirit. 
Smooth Bacardi light. 


Bacardi.rum, 
made in Puerto Rico. 





Having good taste is knowing what tastes good. 


POINT 


Edited by Robin Reinhardt 


Fight The Power 


1 would like to say thanks for your 
“Droppin Science” article [August]. It 
opened my eyes towards the struggle of 
rap music and youth involved in it, Ev- 
eryone who read my copy at work and in 
my neighborhood went out and bought 
a copy to actually save! 

Rap music today is more than just mu- 
sic (or noise as most of us say). It’s stereo- 
type, violence, rumors and knowledge, 
but most of all it’s always in the public 
eye. It’s here for a long, long time no 
matter who dominates the sound. 
Thanks for a very strong interview with 
the people who know and spoke the truth. 


Keith Kirk 
Bronx, NY 


After reading the rap summit, | said to 
myself, “This is what it's all about, mak- 
ing people more aware of what's real 
and what's not.” Violence and racial in- 
justice hits us, the black community, 
more than any race of people in Amer- 
ica. We created this style of music; 
therefore, we can relate to it more than 
anybody. Artists such as Chuck D, KRS- 
‘One, Stetsasonic and Kool Moe Dee are 
‘on a mission, Reality is what it’s all 
about. 


Techa L. Smalls 
Summerville, SC 


Petty For Your Thoughts 


Ihave to say your August issue kicks ass. 
Great story on Tom Petty, a tear-jerker 
on China, all you ever needed to know 
on rap (if | wasn't into rap before, | am 
now), another forum for Soul II Soul oth- 
erthan car radios, another reason to love 
Sonic Youth—Dinosaur Jr., a weird Elvis 
story when everything else is predict- 
able, your commendable AIDS report- 
ing and some Hollywood juice about 
B-movies. A couple of setbacks—the 
Indigo Girls, Roachford, and the review 
of Masters of Reality—depressed me. 
But “Rob Lowe As A Unit Of Measure- 
ment” (the funniest thing I’ve seen since 
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Kool Moe Dee 


Pil live) saved the day. You guys are 
doing pretty good. Now where's 
Soundgarden? 


David Sullivan 
Philadelphia, PA 


The Bubblemen 


matter how insignificant the deed may 
seem. By the way, the Proclaimers are 
Scottish, not English. 


Beth Clary 
Balboa, CA 


Belfast Child 





subject right into a lot of unaware faces, 
whereas, as you might expect, the article 
in Rolling Stone by PJ. O'Rourke was 
full of common misconceptions about 
the conflict, The whole tone of the arti- 
clewas oneof “the crazy boyos of Belfast 
have run amok again.On the contrary, 
SPIN's article was insightful and hope- 
fully it opened some eyes as well as 
some minds. 


Barbara Huh 
Los Angeles, CA 


Bugged 


You stated “Dinosaur Jr. is Sonic Youth's 
favorite band and they've covered a 
Cure song” [“Just Like Heaven," Au- 
gust]. Then you pose the question 
“What more do you want?” A bucket to 
puke in. 


Michael Hurtt 


Jonathan Matthew Uhiman 
Bloomington, IN 


Meat Is Murder 





Reading your excellent article on Love 
and Rockets [August] only verified the 
fact that, unlike so many “alternative’’ 
bands who have sold out to the US 
charts (New Order, R.E.M.), Love and 
Rockets have kept their integrity. Being 
in the Top 20 has not stopped them 
from, as you say, dwelling “in a world of 
shadowy ponderance,” or regardless of 
mainstream success, from being one of 
the best art rock bands around. 


Kaylie Hunt 
Seattle, WA 


A Million And One 


Regarding Terry Addams’s letter [Point 
Blank, August), | for one am a new sub- 
scriber to SPIN—does that make me one 
million and one? | fully support SPIN 
and everyone else to bypass Exxon gas 
pumps. We all should do our share no 


| want to thank you for publishing the 
article on Simple Minds [August] and 
the earlier article on the violence in 
Northern Ireland, particularly West Bel- 
fast January|. Jim Kerr and Simple 
Minds are well-known to the Irish com- 
munity as men who genuinely care 
about the conflict and who give their 
time and influence to help create a less- 
segregated Northern Ireland. The article 
on Northern Ireland and the children 
who have grown up with nothing but 
violence and death, showed many in the 
Irish American community that you 
share the same commitment. Also your 
refusal to let the issue of the AIDS epi- 
demic fade away and become a second- 
ary issue—like so many publications did 
once it became less of a “hot” issue— 
proves your commitment to unpopular 
issues. f 

Asamember of the Irish American Po- 
litical Education Committee, | come 
face to face every day with a total igno- 
rance or apathy on the subject of North- 
em treland. Your article pushed the 


Iwould love to know where you get your 
“London Faxing” [August]? | haven't 
seen Rotten (ohn Lydon to you) for 
years, and your “fact’’ about me leaving 
a restaurant at his “insistence” is theo- 
retically absurd. If | ever had been in a 
restaurant with Rotten, he sure as hell 
wouldn't let me leave first. That would 
mean he'd have to pay the bill! You jour- 
nalists sure are scumballs! 


Chrissie Hynde 
London, England 


Missing Photo Credits 


Not even our own Photo Editor is 
exempt from the monthly photo credit 
mishaps: 

September issue—pg. 94 (Phranc) and 
pg. 106 (David Bowie, Martika) by 
Christopher Kehoe. 
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FLAS 


Edited by Christian L. Wright 





he Red Hot Chili Peppers are a grossly underrated hardcore funk-rap band from California who—just because they 
come out onstage wearing nothing but a tube sock over their sex organs and expose themselves whenever possi- 
ble—are often accused of being obsessed with their penises. 

Is widely believed that the only thing the Chili Peppers ever talk about is their penises. But as you will see from a 
conversation with bass player Flea Balzary and lead vocalist Anthony Kiedis just prior to the release of their brilliant 

. fourth album, Mother's Milk, this charge is totally without merit. In fact, they start off 
talking about music. 
With tongues in cheek and “We could have been in the Jimi Hendrix Experience,” says Anthony. “Or Louis 
Armstrong's Hot Five, or perhaps Billie Holliday’s band when Lester Young was in it, 
: cor even Led Zep, P-Funk, or the Skidmore Stravinski Orchestra of 1982 while on a 
Members iN HaNd, European tour” He does not mention either the Dicks or the Butthole Surfers. 

“But none of these bands,’ says Flea, “match the raw power, emotional release or 
+ the hardcore passion and wild explosion of...” not his penis, as some would expect 

him to say, but, “... Milli Vanilli.” 
The Red Hot Chil Peppers Nor are their penises listed among the biggest influences on their music. Magic 
Johnson of the LA Lakers and Traci Lords, “the greatest porno star the world has ever 
‘ known’ (who can twirl one breast clockwise and the other counterclockwise simulta- 

release their fourth LP —neovsy) ere credited wit that. 
* “Her orgasms are so incredibly musical,’ they say, “that we had to include one of 
them in the guitar solo on the song ‘Stone Cold Bush. ” 

“Yd have to say her bush is warm,” says Anthony. 

“No,” says Flea. “It’s hot:” 

The most touching experience that ever happened in Anthony's life was when “this unknown Las Vegas stripper bent 
over in front of me at the strip counter, plucked a single pubic hair and blew ittowards me like a kiss.” The closest either 
Pepper comes to mentioning the sex organ in question is when Anthony says, “The fruit the band most associate 
ourselves with are bananas. We'd love to have a little oval sticker of our faces appearing on every one.’ 

The conversation turns to how much they would like to be on “The Cosby Show” as the adopted sons of the 
Huxtable family. Then they offer a few tips for girls who want the Peppers to like them: “Treat us like dogs, ignore us, turn 
your noses up at us. And if we ask to call you, say ‘Oh, I'm not feeling very callish’ ” 

“The last girls in the world we'd ever want to be,” says Flea, “are the Bangles.” 

It isn’t until 21 minutes into the conversation that “penis” is first mentioned. “My favorite form of torture,” Anthony 
reveals, “is the old shattered glass tube up the penal shaft” But his admission is hardly an indictment of penis fixation. If 
anything, the Peppers have an anus fixation. Fleo’s favorite form of torture, by the way, is having to look at Milli Vanilli’s 
“ugly anus faces.” Last year, the band the Peppersmost liked to pick on was the Pet Shop Boys."Those guys,” says Flea, 
“are truth and soul personified.” 

Itisn’t until the very end of the conversation, when penis envy comes up, that Anthony finally hits the nail on the head: 
“All women wish they had one,” he exclaims. “And we'd like to say that ours are available.” 

Are the Red Hot Chili Peppers really obsessed with their penises? “No, though an exact reproduction of ours, cast in 
gold, can be seen hanging from the neck of L.L. Cool J in his upcoming video.” 











Chris Cuffaro 


—Scott Cohen 








HEAVY ROTATION 


Staff Selections 


Boo Hewerdine and Darden Smith Evi- 
dence (Chryealis) Together, Boo—a moody, 
twangy Englishman—and Darden—a moody, 
twangy American—make exceedingly good coun- 
try music. It has no specific roots except heart- 
ache. And that's international. (Wright) 


Tracy: Chapman Crossroads (Elektra) Last 
year, making the great coffeehouse music of the 
late 80s—sweet, smooth, seductively sad—she 
was a symbol before she opened her mouth to sing. 

This year, driven by her refusal to let devils and 
* fools make her into something she’s not, her voice 
is even stronger, her words more straightforward, 
her purpose more clear. (Levy) 


Hoodoo Gurus Magnum Cum Louder (RCA) 
“High energy and raw guitars erupt on their RCA 
debui; four clever Australians toy with Americana 
and their own reputation as big-men-on-campus. 
“Where’s the Hit?” is about baseball, but it’s also 
a play on words. (Reinhardt) 


Chaka Kahn Life Is A Dance (Warner) A greatest 
hits package as a remix project, this is the history 
of dance music—from funky soul to disco to dance. 
pop—rearticulated at the moment of the rhythm’s 
greatest triumph and the technology’s greatest so- 
phistication. As indispensable as Soul II Soul and 
just as current. (Levy) 


Paul Kelly So Much 
Water So Close To Home (A&M) Minimalist and 
stark like Raymond Carver stories (recovering 
abusers see things quite soberly) and just as chill- 
ing. Maybe more so, because you can turn Kelly's 
aching, haunting voice up. (Wright) 


Kitchens of Distinction Love Is Hell (One Lit- 
tle Indian) Three South London boys, of varying:;* 
sexual preferences, met in a supermarket and 
started a band. Breaking cocksure rock stereo- 
types without sacrificing masculinity, they muss 
you up like Neneh Cherry if she used guitars and 
listened to the Smiths. (Wright) 


Prefab Sprout Protest Songs (Kitchen- 
ware/CBS) Intended as a supplement to 1985’s 
Two Wheels Good, this is.a record that only the 
most intellectual or most delirious can under- 
stand. Lush, airy harmonies that whisper erratic, 
ambiguous lyrics make the music seem like an 
afterthought. (Reinhardt) 
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» fo be Jane Fonda. You can be anybody and want the grass green and the air and water clear 









When Concern Wears Boots and Tight Trousers 
la i eel 


Metal critics who think Slayer is God don’t have much time for White 
Lion. But arenas of Ozzy fans and oceans of baby seals sure do. 


“want to do what I can to make a difference,” says White Lion's socially-aware frontman Mike 
Tramp. “And get out in my tight pants and shake my ass. | can't preach, but | can tell people how | 





feel and I'm getting pissed off about these things. It makes me sad 

People think White Lion is the epitome of a wimpy poseur band. And it's frustrating, sometimes, 
to house splendid chops and working brains in the body of a cute pop metal band. No one seems 
tonotice that you really are good. Very good. Or that your interests extend beyond limos, bimbos 
and beer. White Lion are a bridge-and-tunnel-crowd New York band that’s evolved into some- 
thing more. 

Their story is the typical starve-your-way-to-the-top: many club gigs, signed and dumped by 
one major, an independent release (Fight To Survive) that led to a major label platinum LP (Pride), 
then asingle (“Wait”) that played on MTV every six minutes. But from the start, amid catchy hooks 
and intricate riffs were some serious themes—from “El Salvador’ to their second mego-hit off 
Pride, “When the Children Cry,” an acoustic anti-war ballad they did when opening for AC/DC. 
Their second Atlantic LP, Big Game, addresses apartheid ("Cry For Freedom") and the religious 
right (“If My Mind Is Evil”). Proceeds from the single, “Little Fighter" go to the environmental 
organization Greenpeace. So social consciousness among rockers is nothing unusual, 
but in the arena metal set, it’s brand new, 

“How can anyone in the world shoot a rhino when there's only a thousand lef?” says Tramp. 











“Why wouldn't everyone want to stop living in fear of nuclear power? Why shouldn't every 
person in the world support Greenpeace? Whatever you're into—if you're into IBM computers or 


Slayer or S&M, they're fighting for your fucking rights to breathe the air. And you're the one who 


~ complains when you come home from sitting in rush hour traffic and you've got a headache from 


the carbon monoxide. You don’t need to have long hair, you don't need to eat tofu, you don't need 





Fi 
ducing * 
fuckin’ Jersey Shore?” 

“Yeah!” the crowd screams back. oa 
“Don't you get pissed off when you can't swim because of the pollution?” 

“Yeeach!” 

Well, here's a song about a group that's fucking doing something about it.” 





But how does White Lion's environmental concern go over at local enormo-domes? Intro- 





le Fighter” to metal kids at the Meadowlands, Tramp screams, ‘You like to go to the 








A minute later, an arena full of Ozzy Ozbourne T-shirts is cheering for Greenpeace. Time for 





White Lion to get a little respect, even if they do look really good on a poster. 
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Panasonic Platinum Collection. 
From XBS Extra Bass System to 
CD sound that’s worthy of the 
name “platinum.” 

You would never consider a 
house wine when there are great 
vintages. You would never settle 
for a print when you 
can have an original 
And you would never, 
never even think about 






buying a boom box 
That's why Panasonic 
created Platinum Col- 
lection portable stereos. 
Asterling example is 
the RX-DS650 with its 
built-in CD player. The 
XBS Extra Bass System 
boosts low frequencies 
while helping minimize 
distortion. Detachable twin air 





suspension speakers with 
6%" woofers provide surprisingly 


powerful sound, It also sports 





Random Acc: 









One 
ontrol. Others fea- 


ather mode! 





id digita 


removed from a boom box 


as you can get 


NEVER, NEVER’ 
CALL IT 
LW :lele) le) € 






Panasonic 


just slightly ahead of our time? 











produce 








Peter Hook. 





trousers a 


keting Plan,” Manny, Reni, John and lan wear mod 
short hair and colorful button-down shirts; four 
young men stare into the camera with dark dead eyes, 
Singer lan Brown stretches his arms out to u: 
ing, Christlike. The Stone Roses have some 
they'd like you to taste. 
The Stone Roses, their US debut, is a real cotton can- 
dy rush’n’run, They got loose, drippy rain guitars and a 
plucky country gentleman bass. No wah-wah bullshit. 


i napress photo, above the words “Stone Roses Mar- 





implor- 
weels 





‘The singeris a cocktail lounge acidhead, and the dru 





mer knows exactly when to use the brushes. Their songs 
are very giddy, and—as crisply recorded as the record 
is—the Stone Roses always seem to be grinning and 
waving at you from beneath the murky waters of the 
‘Thames. 

And interviewing them is about as easy as chatting 
through a river. First I phone them in Edinburgh; their 
road manager gives me some tease about how their “atti- 
lude is their style,” then we get disconnected. After a 
few days of phone tag, the Stone Roses finish a show in 
Glasgow and call me at 3 a.m. Task them about “Don't 
Stop.” a backwards sandwich of hallucenogenerie lyr- 
ies blurring into reverse guitars and tapes. 

John Squire, guitars: “We found that we could get a 
lot of pleasure out of listening to all our sessions back- 
ntly, 








wards, because we heard ‘em all completely differ 
It was like listening to another group. It was instantly 
And ‘Waterfall’ 
sounded 0 good that we wrote ‘Don’t Stop’ around it.” 


removed from what we'd written. 


So why this psychedelic redux in England? 
John: “People want to listen to music. They Tike to 
dance, but they're tired of that machine noise. I mean 








the songs that sound like they were written by a comput- 
ce virus. I suppose that a lot of acid house music is 
guilty of the same thing, of being completely cold and 
devoid of any human touch, And that’s what we're trying 
to put back.” 

Squire and Ian Brown say their favorite albums are 
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Jimi Hendrix's Are You Experienced and Blectric Lady- 
land, and Public Image’s 9. Is pop music in the 80s not 
playful enough? 

an: “I think that pop musie was saved by the advent 
of acid house and rap. Because whites haven't done 
nothing for 10 years,” 

The last good white record? 
he Sex Pistols’ first LP.” 








Tan: 





Did Johnny Rotten make a mist 





Jan: “I don’t t 





What was Sid’s mi 
Meeting Malcolm McLaren. Got him killed, 








Brian Jones's mistake? 
Jan: “Not being as cool as he thought he was.” 
And 
Jan: “He's still eat 
Are there any older musicians still carrying on that 
‘you do respect? 
lan: “Ehh. - 








ing, on. 


= no (laughs). People seem to start off 






with good intentions and they create their own certain 
market, And then they just ¢ 


whether they've got 


ntitiue, oblivious of 





thing decent to offer. They just 
continue because they're sucked into the machinery 
And they're trying to go hack to where they 
We 


didn’t have anything to offer people, we wouldn't waste 


ome from. 





not trying to go hack to where we came from. If we 


their time.” 
John says the band’s main weakness is oversleeping. 


When T ask Ian what places he wants to visit on the 





band’s first US tour, his answer is a breathy, 















where! Every street comer” 
Atthe fireworks climax of the album, the Stone Roses 
sing “Yeah, yeah, yeah, the candy floss girl/the sticky 





fingered boy/oh, little sister of mine.” John, Manny, lan 





and Reni got pink sugar all over their nouths and con 








fectioner’s paste on theirhands. They are the candymen 


your Aunt Nancy always wamed you about 





—Pat Blashill 





Which would you rather hold 
if you were thirsty 

and playing blackjack? 

be 





iste 





i The choice is simple. 
2 America chooses the less filling beer that tastes great. MillerLite. A 


HEAVEN 
CAN 
WAIT 





‘WHO WILL EVER FORGET THAT FATEFAL DAY AT. i STADIUM ww Lamps 
WHEN U2, WHILE PERFORMING A BENEFIT CONCERT FoR THE PAGAN 
TACOMA, WERE GFACED WITH A SURTRISE APPEARANCE BY Ge WEE, . 








Yes, oor ase fer OWN ONSTAGE (; ee Aa best 
ANIWTAGE STRAT COPY FROM THE EDGE, JAMMED Wi SEVERAL 
MUMBERS vincio SWEETS "Foxon THE Ru”, ms pit YEN os 
‘OWN "Gob PART 2." AND OF COURSE ," LADY MARMALADE 








_. Gop WAS NoT ABOVE JOINING HE CREW AT MeGLINCHYS AFTER Tue Siow 
FoR Th FEW BEERS ANP Soné Good ConWECSATION ,.. SEVERAL BEAUTIFUL ART Scil®]. 
GIRLS eo GIANT TWEASELVES WITH Goo Ave THE BAND, Gut WERE 








PoLiTeLY WT FIRALY RESYFFED... 


7 stTME 1 Gogag 
Er Yost Gaye 
st 








THEY HAD THEIE MINDS OM OTHER ThiNGs THAN ART SclbeL Ginls,.. 








THEY Se AUCH WANTED To Foltow 
‘WoRK oN GARIH WA wit YET COMPLETE, 9 THEY Sus 











BUT, SADLY, THEIR 
\CK To THEIR Were]. 





Since the start of the column, Elvis 
has been besieged with letters. We 
select some, gather ‘round the 
Ouija board and wait for the King’s 
response. If you have a letter for 
Elvis, send it to SPIN, 6 W. 18 St., 
New York, NY 10011. Please keep 
them short, Elvis is still a busy man. 


Dear Elvis, 

Lots of pop stars are talking about 
saving the environment. If you were 
around, what would you do? 

Dale McGuire 

Anchorage, AK 


Dear Dale, Once the 


As you know, | always lived in my 
own environment. Graceland is its 
own world and when people go to 
visit it, they enter that world, It’s 
peaceful. Even the Jungle Room. 

The key to preservation is 
knowledge. | would go to schools 
and talk to children; they're the 
future. I'd go to Washington and 
talk to whoever would listen, 
maybe Mrs. Bush. She cares about 
the grass because of her spaniels. 
When he was President, Richard 
Nixon asked me to help clean up 
another sort of pollution: drugs. | 
guess you know how that turned 
out. 

But if | were asked to participate 
in a concert for Greenpeace, I'd do 
it. No questions asked. ‘Cos | 
believe in the future. 


Stay green and clean, 
Elvis 


buzzword for 


post modem is 
now a new 
rock'n'roll 


category. 
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the avantgarde; 





‘When David Bowie and Tin Machine re~ 
cently hosted, “Post Modern. MTV,” he 
wanted to ingliide footage of Jimi Hen- 
drix’s ‘rendition of “The Star Spangled 
Banner” in which the’ American flag is 
torched. MTV said that the elip didn’t fit 
their definition ‘of: po-mo rock-and -re- 
fused. Reportedly, an exasperated Bowie 
asked, “If Hendrixcburning the American 
flag isn’t postmodern; then what is?” 
Good quiedtion. 

Just as punk bécame néw wave, and 
hip hop became rap, “alternative rock” is 
fast being relabeled “post modern.” West 
Coast music industry. trade’ magazine 
Hits, who run weekly post modern charts 
‘and features, initiated the name“change 
in 1988. At the beginning of 1989, MTV. 
launched "a Monday. through Thursday 
post modern|shiw, an offspring of “120 
Minutes.” College radio and record stores 
now use the term, and it’s not uncommon 
for major labels like Columbia and A&M 
to put a “post modem” sticker on record 
sleeves. 

“We: wanted to popularize a new 
name,” says, Lenny Beer editor in chief 
at Hits, “The: term ‘alternative’ defines 
what the music was five years ago when it 
was very cliquey. What onée was alterna- 
tive is now going mainstream with acts 
like’ R.E.M.,Néw! Order, and Love and 
Rockets.” 

Itused to seem like R.E:M.came from 
‘some sort of parallel pop universe, as mu- 
tually incompatible with the world of Tif- 
fany as matter and anti-matter. But today: 
ost, modem is alternative rock with 
‘growing realization that, as critic Glenn 
O’Brien. once: said, “Yesterday’s_avant- 


wane heen * MA 


garde is today’s ready-to-wear” 

“We didn’t invent the term,” says Doug 
Brown, art school graduate and Hits ere~ 
ative director who first suggested it in/a 
steam room afler'a workout with his pub- 
lisher. “We just applied it. I first came 
across the term during my freshman year 
at the Pratt Institute, during an architec~ 
ture lecture. It referred to a new sensibil- 
ity that was eclectic.and borrowed a mix of 
styles from different periods: The connec- 
tion with alternative rock is that the music 
has diversified in recent yéars, The rock 
format has Jost its identity. It’s a time 
when anything goes.” 

That the avant-garde fringes, whether 
in artor pop, are a radical refusal of main- 
stream consumer values is a difficult be- 
lief to sustain in 1989. Isn't cultural 
provocation merely a plea for public rec- 
ognition? Isn't the avant-garde merely a 
testing ground for catchy slogans, hip 
gestures, and new styles to be tested and 
refined before mass marketing? 

Eclectigism is the result of this loss of 
faith in the traditional role of the avant- 
garde—a situation in which no‘one can 
agree on any one initiative like punk. 
“These days,” says Brown, “people tend 
to embrace a wider variety of music, 
Eclecticism is the thing.” Camper Van 
Beethoven are post moder, but so are 
Erasure and Elvis Costello. 

‘There's little evidence that consumers 
are picking up on the term, but don't be 
surprised if it happens. Afier all, “teen- 
ager” was’a Madison Avenue marketing 
category and look how well that did. 








—Frank Owen 


















Available in All Epic Formats. 


i 23 4 id- - 
the Band- 
Matt Johnson 
Johnny Marr 
David Palmer 
James Eller 


“Infected” 


Also available,“Infected,” the complete 
video album. Never before available in 
the United States. An amalgamof sound =‘ “* 
and vision. Available on CMV Home Video. 


Produced by Warne Livesey, Matt Johnson and Roli Moskmann, American Representation: Second Vision “Epic,” G8 are trademarks of CBS Inc. © 1989 CBS Records Inc. 





























ever dated a Kennedy. 





She revealed the same ample cleavage as Mae West and 





of humor. 





shared the same wacky s 
She'd do anything for publicity 
She didn’t mind showing off her cesarean sear. 
She was a party girl who never lost her head. Exeept 


once, 


—Legs McNeil 





New York City band 
Rude Buddha 

are different. They make 
dance songs 

out of classic 


Russian literature. 


rT ere an art rock band,” says Jenny 
Wade, Rude Buddha's enigmatic 
assist and frontwoman, with a pix- 


art rock.” Rude Buddha are an 











ie grin. 


intelli; 





f And very danceable—a fat, 
throbbing foundation of centrifugal bass and 


drums topped with guitar and keyboards th: 





man- 





age to create a pleasurable dissonance. They call 






it “refined chaos,” and it gets airplay in the Soviet 








Union. Jenny’s vocals are fascina ‘al howls, 





ing ni 





punctuated by weird little bat squeaks. “It’s total- 





ly unnatural; I sing with my throat clenched up.” 





When she was nominated for best debut female 
1989 New York City Music 


vocalist for the 





Awards, she was “totally surprised. My first 
thought was that somebody made a mistake. I 
think it’s really fu 





mndest thing: if you're not rock 


And it’s the d if 








and you're not pop, you must be “art,” even if 





you're not. “Art rock has a lot of negative connota- 
tions,” says keyboardist James Greer, Jenny's 
husband, “It is a pretentious thing. It has preten- 
sions to be better than just rock'n'roll, more pro- 


gressive. And yeah, we have those pretension 





ete and looks for a reaction. 





He lights a cig 
“What we do is different. Not better, just differ- 
ent. And I love Joan Jett 

Rude Buddh: 


Downtown, the Virgin compilation of NYC bands, 


I really do.” 
lo More Gravy,” from 








has an irresistible dance groove, but the words 
est a darker side: 





There ain’t no gravy/there ain't no sweetcakes/ 


I'm on a bed of nails/it makes me toss and turn/it 





makes me spit and squirm.” The song, which Jen- 
ny says is about “male-female torment,” is one of 


1 


the few she’s written from scratch. Most of h 








ies are verbatim translations of Russian poe! 





Mandelstam, Pasternak and Lerma 





tov. 


“Why should I bust my balls 





ng lyr 





she wonders, “when I can steal from all the great 


Russian poe! 





? You could spend your whole life 


reading Russian lite 





ure, and nothing else.” 





Jenny lived in the Soviet Union for six months and 





has a master’s degree in Russi 





n poetry. “It's 
very, very rich and their poetry is incredible. Ev- 
mount of 


ery Russian has memorized a ce 








poetry, and they'll recite things to you. Their poet- 


Jings are like our rock concerts, just sheer 





ion. 


“My very first memory?” says Jenny. “I'd get on 





my hands and knees in my crib and rock back and 
forth banging my head against a headboard. I did 
that until I was 13 years old. I still do it some- 


times, when I get really trashed.” 





Getting trashed is vital in Rude Buddha's 
world. “You have to have drug consciousness,” 





says James. “To really like us you have to have 





dropped acid at least three times.” 





—Celia Farber 
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“ GIVEAWAY! 


Act now and get 
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Sharp’s exclusive TWINCAM 
double cassette makes 
dubbing easier and more 
precise—twice the fun nl Phe 
in the space of one! ae 


© 1989 Sharp Electronics Corporation 
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These are a few 
of our favorite 
things. 


ROLLING ROCK 


Pale, watery, in longneck bar 
bottles that carry nostalgic grace, 
this is the rock'n'roll beer of 
choice, if only because the name 
contains both the words “rock” 
and “roll.” The new Rolling Rock 
slogan—"Same as it ever was"”— 
is less conclusive proof that the 
avant-garde has slid into the 
marketplace than evidence that 
David Byrne is a really great 
advertising copywriter. 


When exposed beside a vodka gimlet, it's more 
seductive than cleavage and better able to cut 
through the densest self-absorption. The tiny ac- 
cessory and its mysterious contents are an aphro- 
disiae. Prettier than raw oysters, too. 


SEATTLE 


Even though it rains a lot and people go there to commit suicide, 
seething, fertile field of happening, clever and unwashed bands— 
Mudhoney, Screaming Trees, the Posies, Soundgarden and thou- 
sands more—and a vast easel for great comic artists like Matt Groen- 
ind of like London, but 


sa 











ing, Lynda Barry and Peter Bagg: 





with way more 
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PEACE SIGN 


Once brass and worn on a 
rawhide necklace, now it 
symbolizes the laid-back cool of 
De La Soul, adorns the stage of the 
UK's annual Glastonbury Festival, 
and hangs from the lobes of even 
the most cynical boys and girls. It’s 
been taken from the pacifists and 
put into action. 





MARTENS 








GITANE S§S 


CIGARETTE TIN 

Metal and cool to the touch, the box 
protects the cigarettes and is even roomy 
enough to hold a lipstick. The French 
have always understood sensuality a 
little bit better than the rest of us. 





Shoe of choice for David 
Gahan and Elvis Costello, 
Doc Martens started as 
working-class footwear, and 
now appeal to sex machines 
and eccentric blowhards 
alike. For all seasons and all 
wardrobes, they've replaced 
even the timeless wingtips. 








irl to girl, boy to boy, soul to soul. Last 
indra Bernhard and Madonna 
went on “Late Night with David Let 

man” and said they hung out at lesbian & 
nightspot, the Cubby Hole. 
in Lethal Weapon II, Mel Gibson and 





summer 





Danny Glover embrace in a bathtub 
(Glover is wearing no pants) and generally @) 
express their love for oné another. 
us a kiss,” Gibson says to Glover as the 
film ends, “before they come.” And then 
they do. 
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It's going to be 
an excellent party. 
There's no reason 
to be nervous--- 

But what if nobody 
shows up? 
Of course they'll 
show up, they're 
my friends. 

But what if Le"'s 
a snore? 

It can't be, with my 
party mixes. 

But what if they 
don't like my mixes? 
I'm covered. There's 
new music from om 


G FUJI tec a/ 1 
Minnesota and old 
music from Motown. 


What is this, 


is a little too 
hot for that. 

But what if 
the neighbors 
complain? 

Party music is 
never too loud. 

What if Liz 
forgets her tapes? 
I'll never talk 
to her again. 

What if nobody 
talks to each other? 
Well, the music talks. 

And what if I can't 
keep my dress up? 
That would be a problem. 





FUJI 


Anewway of seeing things. 
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Yoko Ono has officially opened Bag One Arts—a gallery of John Lennon's 
artwork—to the public. The purpose of the gallery, says Yoko, is “to share 
John’s artwork with the family of the world.” The Bag One Portfolio, a col- 
lection of drawings John gave Yoko as a study of their marriage, featuring 
“41 Do," (a sketch of the couple as they exchanged vows before the justice of 
the peace), “Bed In For Peace” (a sketch of their appeal for world peace), 
and erotic drawings, is on permanent display. Across the street from the 
Museum of Natural History, at 110 West 79th Street in Manhattan, the gal- 
lery is only seven blocks from the Dakota, where Lennon was shot in 1980. 

In 1970, John Lennon published a collection of his works and toured sev- 
eral cities with it. However, a right-wing group considered some of the 
erotic sketches pornographic; and the works were confiscated, the shows 
were closed and more than half the pieces were destroyed. Shortly after, 
John and Yoko began to talk about opening their own gallery. 

When John was murdered, Yoko made a silent promise to him that his 
dream of public recognition as visual artist (Lennon had drawn since his 
teens) would be fulfilled. Yoko published a collection of 34 pieces; from his 
designs, she printed color editions and reproduced some in neon sculpture. 
For several years, she’s been showing the collection around the world. 

‘At Bag One Arts, opened in September, Yoko sells recently published 
lithographs with John’s embossed signature and her own for $600 to 
$1,600. John's hand-signed pieces range from $8,000 to $12,000. Yoko has 
also manufactured inexpensive merchandise—$8 coffee mugs, $25 plates, 
watches, scarves, posters and canvas bags—so anyone can leave the gal- 
lery with something by or based on an artwork by John Lennon. Special 
exhibits, like John’s chartreuse Sgt. Pepper costume, are planned. 








—Janet Lund Robbins 
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“the disorganized pile under his combination draftiiig and 
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alfeet observers physically. He docan’tm 
a. crits ay his work isto 
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i ietjan’ cx chee 
tived; the technician says, “There's nothing on them.” What the 
Jab canst ses a body of work that freezes the adventure and ae 

movement of jazz in i ir 
time twists and turns in a Thurry of red, white and blue; Tra 
Cherry appears'as a red ghost;/a two-headed-Steve- Lacy 
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ing in Paris, tithe’ Proud, piercing, parisigid 
oe of a visa artist who enows he sees beyond existing. ' 
‘The colors and forms his| § finds are more alchemy phy; and ra 
his photographs have been called “flou,” French for shaky, which is exactly. >” 
what he itends. He achieves his seemingly unachievable objective the ‘ ey 
‘Visualization ‘of sound. a a 


Shooting color film with his 1949 Leica in dark jazz clube, without artifie i= 
cial lighting, flashbulbs, filtersjtelephoto or fish-eye lenses, Bibbs wings it 
‘on courage dind instinct, He says, “My meter keeps telling me, “Stop. Hey"> 
now. No good. Don’t shoot.’ ” 


Because his work is so original, so striking and because he’s somehow 
home jn this city (regardless of professional rejection; critics say,$*IV’s too 


good”), Bibbs is considered one of the most i oe ‘Afro-American artists 
who's ever worked in Paris. “Many people: consider what I am doing 
‘proper’ photography,” he says. “But anybody who doesn't havea classical 
style is going to be criticized. I don’t find that to’be inhibiting.” 
Gallery owners and magazine publishers are oT 





















ing, as though jabbed—by the power of the prints 





has the occasional patron and a few hundred dollars; buthe 
the fine paper he uses and the means of production and dis 
needs. # 

He does sell calendars, posters and postcards: his pont ‘hia bas 
of poems he writes to go along with them are by Parisian shops 
encouraging local talent. Namely The Village Voice, 6 Rue Princesse, 
75006 Paris, France. rad 
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On October 10, Stewart Copeland's 
firstopera, “Holy Blood and Crescent 
‘Moon,” premieres at the Cleveland 
Opera Company. It’s an almost acci- 
dental project. When the former Po- 
lice drummer (and master,of the 
Hollywood soundtrack) appeared on 
“Entertainment Tonight” in January 
1985 to discuss his 
score for ‘King 
Lear” at the San 
Francisco Ballet 
Company, he’ jok- 
ingly said he'd like 
todo.another ballet, 
“alter | finish my 
opera.” The son. of 
the general director 
of the Cleveland 
Opera was watch- 
ing, and convinced 
his father, David 
Bamberger, to offer 

Copeland ~ the 

commission. 

“’d neverseen an opera, and | nev- 
er knew anybody who'd ever seen 
one,” said ‘Copeland over lunch at the 
Russian Tea Room:“‘Ithought it was a 
dead art form that only effete intellec- 
tuals paid any attention to, and that 
they were pretending, because how 
‘ould anybody listen to that crap? But 
‘fice you get into it, the more excruci- 
ating itis, he more you needitelts like 
Lemmy’s guitar solos—if you're not 
into it, i’s.noise, If you are, then turn 
that distortion up!” 

“Holy Blood” is set in the Middle 
Eost-at the time of the Crusades,°a 
place and period that hos long fasci- 
nated Copeland, who, as the son of a 
diplomat, spent most of his youth in 
Lebanon. Copeland’s opera is a 
grand libretto and score'with a. imil- 
lion-dollar production, 12 soloists, a 
60-piece. orchestra, a. 65-member 
chorus,.12 dancers, and 25-extras in- 
cluding Copeland. I's the first opera 
composed by a popular songwriter 
since George Gershwin’s “Porgy and 
Bess” over 50 years ago, the first time 
the. Cleveland Opera has. been 
‘volved in the creation of a new work, 
‘andithe first work produced by a pro™ 
fessional opera:company using com- 
puter-generated music. 


Logan Wright. 
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ina Turner's new LP, Foreign Affair (her first studio 


Gavin Edwards, Danny Fields, 


Robin Reinhardt and Christian 













Vienna of Brazilian rock band Paralamos, and HRH David Byrne 


NOT LIKE IT EVER WAS 


Apart from Talking Heads, David Byrne has made albums of Dixieland jazz, African 
dub and Chinese woodwind music. Lately, Byrne’s been interested in the sounds of 
Brazil. “Music has a real meaning there,” he says. “It is speaking directly to those 
people. It’s reflecting their values and what they think about the way they live, about 
their hopes and fears.” Byrne organized a compilation record of tropicalismo, Brazil 
Classics Volume One, released through Sire, and directed a documentary for PBS, “Ile 
Aiye (The House Of Life),” about the Brazilian religion candomble. This month, Byrne 
simultaneously releases Samba! Brazil Classics Volume Two and his own solo album 
Rei Momo. With an all-star Brazilian cast, Byrne recorded 18 songs. Twelve, including 
“Office Cowboy,” written with Ambitious Lover Arto Lindsay, appear on Rei Momo, 14 
on the CD. 

For the first time in over five years, Byrne will tour this fall—but without the other 
‘Talking Heads. The Heads did play together this summer in New York, when Byme 
and Jerry Harrison joined the ‘Tom ‘Tom Club onstage for two songs, “Psycho Killer” 
and “Under the Boardwalk.” His solo tour, across four continents, will feature fifteen 
musicians from the Rei Momo sessions. The ensemble’s rehearsing new songs and a few 
‘Talking Heads oldies suitable to their big-band tropicalismo sound, ready to travel the 
world anid speaking in as many tongues as possible. 


4 
CHARMING BILLY | 


Looks like Billy Idol's new LByeCharmed Life, won't be 
released until éarly November. He’got held up writing a 
rap song, “311.-Man,” forawhigh be hoped to enlist the 
help of Tone Loe, but Loc declined. because of his heavy 
touring schedule: “Charmed Life is 45 minutes of 
indecent exposure,” says Billys “It follows the tone of the 
last song I wrote for the-album, ‘311 Man.’ 311 is the 
police codé for fishing one’s private parts. What better 
description of rock'n'roll?” 

‘The 16-cut, Keith Forsey-produced LP includes “Love 
Child,” “License to Thrill” “Pumping on Steel,” “Thing 
‘A Ma Gig” (an instrumental), “Trouble With The Sweet 
Stuff” (with gospel backup singers) and a cover of “LA 
Woman,” the Doors song Billy frequently does live. Idol 
guitarist Steve Stevens has gone solo (Steve Stevens Atomic 
Playboys was released in August). His replacement, Mark 
Younger-Smith (previously with Charlie Sexton), gives 
Chairmed Life bluesy overtones, a departure from the 
electro feel of Whiplash Smile 



































































album in three years) adds writer/producer Dan 
Hartman (who wrote and orchestrated James Brown's Gravity) 
to her usual large staff including Mark Knopfler, Holly Knight 
‘ard Edgar Winter. “The Best,” Turner's triumphant first single, is 
evin Better than her incomparable legs. The Disney film, 
bagimiiin her autobiography, /, Tina, is due 
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ALMING: ALL Ti 


The Dish, The Dirt, The Inside Dope 
Sussed by Danny Fields 


Tracy Chapman released Crossroads, a 10-track album that follows up 
her platinum debut, on September 15. The first single, “Crossroads,” is a 
blend of happy music and bittersweet, very personal lyrics. Neil Young, 
who plays harmonica on several songs and now shares management with 
Tracy, told SPIN last year, “I heard a Tracy Chapman record, and | said to 
myself, ‘This girl is fucking great.’ She’s even better now but has refused 
to do interviews (though, her record company says, she may change her 
mind after the new LP has been out for a while). As she once told us, “It’s 
hard to be a commentator on your own work and try to analyze what 
you've written when sometimes you don’t even know what you've done. 
That's why | write songs and | don’t write books.” Tracy will tour Europe 
first, then—probably in November—she'll begin her American tour with 
an acoustic show before being joined by a full band. ® Nile Rogers, 
Bernard Edwards and Tony Thompson had such a good time per- 
forming at NYC's China Club that they've decided to resurrect Chic, dor- 
mant for five years. With new women singers, a Warner album is due 
next year. ® Madonna has requested a collaboration with George Mi- 
chael (who'll have a new LP in early 1990) for the soundtrack to her forth- 
coming movie “Dick Tracy.” If he accepts, it may be a prelude to a full- 
length George/Madonna LP. ® When Bobby Brown was invited to do 
“Top Of The Pops” in July, he declined and went to London's Hard Rock 
Cafe for a hamburger. ® After donating about $300,000 as seed money 
and doing a 1983 benefit concert for the project, David Bowie has 
helped open a community center in Brixton, a London suburb plagued by 
riots in 1981, to improve the quality of life there. In January of 1990, he'll 
begin recording with Glenn Branca (a major influence on Bowie's latest 
project, Tin Machine); the first song is “Dream Baby Dream," with the 
possibility of a full LP to follow. ® Mark Moore, who remixed “Bat- 
dance,” will most likely be working on Prince's new album, which got —_Tracy Chapman: A songwriter, not a novelist. 

underway in August. Prince also collaborated with Kid Creole fora song, 

“The Sex Of It,” on the new Kid Creole album. ® Morrissey is reportedly interested in hiring Stone Roses guitarist John Squire to 
fill the Johnny Marr void in a new band lineup. ® The first album in four years from the Roches will be the first release on the 
Paradox/MCA label. Coproduced by the women themselves and Jeffrey Lesser, it was recorded with the vocals first, a revolutionary 
approach to the art of record-making. ® Rush release their first LP on their new label, Atlantic, early in the fall. At the same time, their 
former company PolyGram releases Rush Chronicles, a greatest hits compilation. ® Linda Ronstadt’s Cry Like A Rainstorm, How! 
Like The Wind (her first pop record in a long time), produced by Peter Asher, is expected soon. Aaron Neville duets on four cuts, 
Brian Wilson sings background on one, three songs are by Karla Bonoff and two by Jimmy Webb. ® Earthquake Weather, Joe 
Strummer’s 16-irack LP that has a “Latin feel” similar to the Clash’s Sandinista!, is outnow. ® Bonham, the band featuring Jason 
Bonham, son of the late Zep drummer John Bonham debuts with the album Bonham. ® The Indigo Girls are so hot that Epic is 
releasing Strange Fire, an album of early material from an EP and an indie LP. ® The Cowboy Junkies have recorded a new LP (in yet 
another Toronto church). Due out soon. ® Peter Himmelman, Bob Dylan's favorite son-in-law, and so devout a Jew that he won't 
tour because it would interfere with his observance of the Sabbath, has a self-produced album, Synthesia, in the works.® Randy 
Jackson, at 28 the youngest male in the Jackson family, has joined A&M, with his group the Gypsies, and releases his first LP this 
month, just on the heels of his sister Janet Jackson's Rhythm Nation. ® Dave Edmunds produced Closer to the Flame, his debut for 
Capitol. Recorded in Memphis and LA, it features contributions from Chuck Leavell, both the Memphis and the Uptown Horns, 
Jim Keltner, Brian Setzer and Lee Rocker. ® Eurythmics will do a whirlwind American tour in November in support of their LP 
We Too Are One. ® Taylor Dayne, with blonder, straighter hair, has emerged from the Long Island studio with a new album out on 
October 17. @ Robyn Hitchcock soon releases a long-form video, “Brenda of the Lightbulb Eyes,” with lots of stuff never before 
seen, certainly not on MTV. ® Paul Heaton, formerly of the now extinct Housemartins, is now a member of the Beautiful 
South. First album out in early November. ® Vernon Reid, Ginger Baker, in Campbell, Steve Jordan, Tony Williams, 
Paul Barrere, Bernie Worrell and Nicky Hopkins have come to the aid of ex-Cream bassist Jack Bruce. All can be heard 
somewhere on the 10 cuts of his album, A Question of Time. ® A cross between the New York Dolls, Poison and the Partridge Family? 
Judge for yourself. MCA’s Pretty Boy Floyd, yet another Los Angeles sensation, debuts in November. ®@ More greatest hits collec- 
tions on the way this autumn include Scorpions, Moody Blues and Dwight Yoakum (his contains one unreleased track, “Sin 
City’—cowritten by Gram Parsons and Chris Hillman—a duet with k.d. lang). © Mickey Rourke plays “Johnny Handsome” 
in the Walter Hill film. Soundtrack by the great Ry Cooder. Released in late fall. 
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This Is A Warning 


New Jersey has become a hothouse of hot house music. Adeva takes you there. 


Article by Frank Owen 


o 


When she was a student at JFK High School in Patterson, New Jersey, Patricia Daniels was con- 
stantly teased by her gay male friends. “Oh, girlfriend,” the fingersnappin’ Miss Thangs would 
say when they heard her deep, gospel voice. “You a diva.” And so Adeva was born. 

On the dance floor last year, the denatured disco of acid house carried the swing, and the disco 
divawas an endangered species. Female voices, ifthey appeared at all, were distorted and disem- 
bodied—an eerie remnant of humanity fast disappearing from a music increasingly dominated by 
vast, intimidating, mechanical soundscapes. But in 1989 big voices are back, especially in New 
Jersey, with releases like Charvoni’s “Always There,” Chanelle’s “One Man,” and—most preemi- 
nently—Adeva's “Respect.” 

“She always struck me as a modern-day Aretha Franklin,” says Adeva’s manager Debbie Par- 
kin. “I had the idea she should cover ‘Respect, but not in a reverential way. We actually ended up 
with two different songs. A lot of people hear Adeva’s version and don’t realize it has anything to 
do with the Aretha Franklin version.” 

Neither a faithful R&B cover, nor sample-heavy deconstruction, Adeva's “Respect” aggressive- 
ly declares that volatile vocals and a lyrical narrative are as much part of house music as rhythm 
and repetition. “House music lacks something when it's just instrumental,” says Adeva. “A lot of 
Dis and producers don't realize how important vocals are. People may get off on a bassline or a 
drum track, but they identify with a strong vocal sung from the heat 

Inspired but not overwhelmed by the sound of the New York club underground that centered on 
the now-gone Paradise Garage, Adeva’s music was initially labeled “garage music.” But Adeva 
never actually went to the Garage; her Baptist parents forbade her, which is ironic given the Para- 
dise Garage’s reputation as a spiritual place, more akin to a church than a nightclub. “Perhaps 
they should call it Zanzibar music, because Zanzibar has become the new Garage,” says Adeva, 
referring to the Newark club that's the center of the New Jersey deep house scene. Zanzibar’s DJ, 
‘Tony Humphries, has been responsible for bringing the Jersey sound to a larger audience with his 
midnight mastermix shows on New York’s KISS-FM. In England, bootleg tapes of his weekend 
radio show are as precious as decent dentures and good drugs. 

Another key factor in the rise of Adeva has been her innovative production team, Smack, led by 
Mike Cameron. “We've always been into a more R&B type of club music in New Jersey, but that 
doesn’t mean that's all we do,” says Cameron. His most recent projects include two reggae-inna- 
house-music-style singles: “Me Wan See Ya Dance” by Jamaican-born Hendricks and Tony 
Dread’s “Everything’s Gonna Be Alright.” 

Already a pop success in the UK, Adevo’s largely unknown outside of the house scene in this 
country. “I'm as big as Al B. Sure! in England,” she says. “American music is all about politics and 
categories. Over in England it’s about listening to what's good. You can count the number of Cau- 
casian people at my appearances in this country. It’s not like that in the UK.” 

Her latest single, “Warning,” is classic disco with a fierce volition and an even fiercer “I’m Every 
Woman” ballbusting attitude. “This is a warning, red alert, emergency/This is a warning, keep 
your love away from me,” sings a brassy Adeva. It’s a song that directly recalls the fuller sound of 
such late 70s/early 80s New York indies as West End and Prelude. But Adeva says, “Those old 
disco records sound weak these days. They don’t have that heavy bass sound that people get off 
on. If can quote Jazzie B. [of Soul II Soul], ‘A thumpin’ bass, for a lovin’ race’ is what the people 
want to hear.” S 
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Experience _ 
the first cigarette that 
smells good. 


It’s true, Chelsea is the first cigarette that actually 
smells good. Chelsea has a light, pleasant aroma that’s nice 
to be around, plus the smooth tobacco taste you want. So smoking 
is more enjoyable for you and those around you. 


Chelsea. 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 


Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. ; Available in 
. 100’s, Regular 
and Menthol. 


aa 's an old story,” says Def Jam Records co- 

founder Russell Simmons of his bitter legal 

battle with the Beastie Boys. “A major la- 

bel—Capitol—comes in and steals an act 
from an independent—Def Jam—after the indie has 
invested time, money and creativity developing that 
act, | dressed them, put them on a Madonna tour, the 
Run-D.M.C. tour, put them in a movie, ‘Krush 
Groove.’ We gave the Beastie Boys credibility within 
the black community and assembled a team that sold 
over four million records. Personally, | think it’s a 
shame that they've forgotten what I've done for their 
careers.” 








Sitting in the main offices of his new record com - 
pany, Capitol,in hisnew hometown,Los Angeles,Mike 
D concurs with his former manager and label boss. 
“Well, it’s true,” says Diamond sarcastically. “Russell 
would dress me, he would feed me, he'd bring me 
breakfast in bed each morning—scrambled eggs and 
freshly squeezed orange juice with no pulp. He'd take 
my clothes to the laundry and wash my floors. He'd 
even change my diapers when they got shitty. That's 
why the Beastie Boys never used to have steady girl- 
friends—we had Russell.” 

The protracted legal battles between Def Jam and 
the Beastie Boys that kept the Beasties out of the studio 
and record stores for the last three years have not end- 
ed with the release of the new album Paul's Boutique. 
Def Jam and CBS—Def Jam’s distributor—still claim 
the Beastie Boys owe them seven more albums; the 
Beasties’ counter claim for breach of contract alleges 
Def Jam has withheld over two million dollars of roy- 
alty payments. 

The eight-album record contract that the Beastie 
Boys signed with Def Jam in 1985 was your standard 
dick-'em-down deal, common practice in the cut- 
throat world of hip hop independent labels. Mike D 
remembers: “Def Jam always gave us this rap about 
how things were going to be great—'We're gonna 
start this independent record label, you're going to be 
able to do what you want, you're going to be treated 
so much better.’ And yet, in essence, what happened 
is that we got the same shitty deal with the same shitty 
royalty rate—six percent—that every other shitty in- 
dependent gives their artists. 

"We also got this shitty advance,” continues Dia- 
mond. “We got paid a couple of hundred bucks a 








week each against future record royalties. They 
wouldn't give us a lump sum because they were con- 
cerned that we'd blow all the money. Instead, they 
blew it for us. Rick [Rubin, Def Jam cofounder and 
Beasties producer] and Russell were our friends. 
These people really understood the music we were 
making. We'd all go out together and laugh and have 
a good time. We genuinely felt that never in a million 
years would these people rip us off.” 

“They say | stole from them,’ counters Simmons. 
“I’ve never stolen from anyone, and | certainly never 
stole from the Beastie Boys . . . | offered to pay the 
group their royalty money and even to give them a 
new contract at almost double their agreed royalty 
rate, but Capitol outbid me.” The Beasties’ lawyer, 
Ken Anderson, describes Simmons's offers as “half- 
offers that were made at the last minute . . . The agree- 
ment had been terminated for nearly a year and we 
were in settlement discussions. That offer was made in 
an attempt to screw up the good-faith agreement that 
the Beastie Boys had reached with Capitol Records.” 

The situation was further complicated by the fact 
that Russell Simmons acted as both the co-owner of 
the record company for which the Beasties recorded 
and, as president of Rush Artist Management, the 
Beastie Boys’ manager. “There was a real conflict of 
interest,” says Anderson. “Russell made decisions 
that were designed to benefit him as the co-owner of 
the record company rather than the Beastie Boys, his 
management clients.’” 

But, according to Russell Simmons, “If there was a 
conflict of interest, then the Beastie Boys should fire 
Ken Anderson. He was their lawyer when the original 
contract was signed. Now he says the contract isn’t 
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legal. Ken Anderson is a slick young lawyer with a 
hard-on who wants to make a name for himself.” 

At present, Def Jam continues to withhold royalty 
payments due to the Beastie Boys from their quadru- 
ple-platinum debut album Licensed To III. “I was well 
within my legal rights,” claims Simmons. “They owed 
me another album and had not yet begun to work on 
it. In addition, we had received 12 claims that their 
songs infringed copyrights, and we had the right to 
withhold money to finance and settle such claims."” 

Ken Anderson replies, ““The reasons that Def Jam 
gives for withholding royalty payments vary from day 


appears—which, by the way, the Beastie Boys are 
not. The white rappers from New York are charged 
with exploiting rap and making it safe for white subur- 
bia. As I see it, the Beastie Boys are a historic inevita- 
bility, and at the same time a profound historic 
departure. There was no question that there would 
eventually be a white rap star. Marketing-wise it made 
sense. But no one would have predicted that the act 
would be managed by a black man, Russell Simmons, 
and have some of its material written by Run-D.M.C. 
In fact, Beastie Boys profits underwrote Public Enemy, 
Oran Jones and other black singers signed to Def 


“Up until Def Jam came along,”’ says Mike D, ““hip hop was 
corny—all breakdancing and jheri curls. Def Jam changed that. 
Looking back Def Jam was the highlight of the 80s like punk 


was the highlight of the 70s.’’ 


to day. | am not aware of 12 claims. There are two 
claims, one of which has already been settled, while 
the other [a suit by Jimmy Castor for the sample of his 
‘The Return of Leroy, Part I’ in the Beastie Boys’ ‘Hold 
ItNow, Hit It'] DefJam chooses not to settle because it 
benefits them to keep it outstanding. | should also 
point out that Def Jam was the defendant in these 
copyright infringement actions as well. The sampling 
on Licensed To III was either done by Rick Rubin, a co- 
owner of Def Jam, or done at the request and with the 
encouragement of Rick and Russell. Both encouraged 
sampling without permission. And anyway, even if 
there were 12 claims, under the original agreement 
between Def Jam and the Beastie Boys, Def Jam has no 
legal right to withhold payments because of claims 
based on those samples.’" 


his is not so much an argument about mone- 

tary capital as about cultural capital. What price 
can you put on Simmons's ability to predict and to 
shape the ever-changing tastes of young, black Amer- 
ica? What cash value can you attach to his prescient 
belief that hip hop was as much the sound of suburbia 
as the sound of the inner city? With Def Jam and Rush, 
Simmons's visionary marketing skills enabled hip hop 
to go mainstream (L.L. Cool J, Run-D.M.C., Public En- 
emy) without any hint of crossover cowardice. “We 
don’t make pop records,’” he once said. “We make 
records that go pop.” 

What he did with the Beastie Boys was even more 
remarkable, The Beasties became credible with the 
black community largely due to the cultural clout 
wielded by Russell and Def Jam. “When the Beastie 
Boys came to me they were wearing red shiny sweat- 
suits and doo rags on their heads. They had talent, but 
they came across as the worst sort of blackface band. It 
was like they were making {un of black people. A lot of 
people thought they were racist, that they were put- 
ting down black culture. | taught them how to fucking 
walk and how to fucking talk; | convinced the black 
community that they were real.” 

The success of Russell's efforts can be judged by the 
comments of influential black writer Nelson George 
in The Death of Rhythm & Blues, a book that consis- 
tently argues for African-American economic self-suf- 
ficiency within the music business; “Yes, the rap/hip 
hop world has maintained its rebel status and integri- 
ty, and probably will until a Hall and Oates of rap 
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Jam.” 

But that was the problem according to Ken Ander- 
son: “We believe that, based upon documents and 
testimony, Def Jam spent Beastie Boys money on oth- 
er acts, | can’t comment on whether the group has 
forgotten or not forgotten what Russell has done for 
them. | do know that the group hasn’t forgotten that 
they weren't paid.” 

Mike D backs up this claim: “When it came time to 
pay us Def Jam just didn’t have the money because 
they'd spent it on other Def Jam projects. Def Jam had 
a lot of success, but there were many other projects— 
like Tashan, the Junkyard Band and Blue Magic—that 
went by the wayside. Many of these were great re- 
cords but Rick and Russell didn’t follow through and 
so lost money. It would be one thing if we were the 
only group that had a problem getting paid.” 


“The problem with Russell,”’ continues Diamond, 
“is that he likes to present himself as this svengali- 
figure with a masterplan. Russell is like the great 
speech-maker. The raps he used to give you in inter- 
views, he's practiced for days. But he’s also extremely 
erratic. He makes a speech one day and the next day 
he changes his mind and comes up with a whole new 
set of speeches. Historically, you get people like Mal- 
colm McLaren and Bernie Rhodes who take credit for 
charting a course for the music. These people claim to 
have invented punk but when you actually talk to the 
people in the bands you find out how full of shit these 
people really are. I'm sure that McLaren will tell you 
that he dressed the Sex Pistols, scored all their moves, 
and was responsible for everything that happened 


Russell will tell you the same thing about our success 
and hip hop, but it’s not true. There’s no one person 
who can take credit for the events that came to be. It 
was too chaotic. Things just happened. And that’s 
what makes it real and important; that’s what makes it 
not Tiffany or not New Kids On The Block. 

“There was a time when the Def Jam label really 
meant something. A kid walking into a record store off 
the street would buy a record because it had the Def 
Jam logo, regardless of who the artist was. But that’s 
gone. Up until Def Jam came along, in terms of mar- 
keting, visuals, and even, ina lot of cases, in terms of 
music, hip hop was corny—all breakdancing and 
jheri curls. Def Jam changed that. Looking back Def 
Jam was the highlight of the 80s like punk was the 
highlight of the 70s.”" 

Nostalgia aside, the legal tussle continues—the lat- 
est news is that Def Jam has filed a multi-million dol- 
lar copyright infringement suit against Capitol for 
distributing Def Jam's alleged property—Paul’s Bou- 
tique. “It’s the third lawsuit they've filed,” says Ken 
Anderson. “It's what we lawyers refer to as ‘a third bite 
at the apple.’ ” 

But perhaps the most surprising twist lengthy 
saga came earlier this year when Billboard’ Bill Cole- 
man revealed that Def Jam was planning to put to 
gether a new Beastie Boys album, tentatively entitled 
White House, using bits and pieces of raps left over 
from Licensed To Ill. It was to be released in direct 
competition with Paul’s Boutique, with music pro- 
vided by Public Enemy’s Chuck D and Hank Shock- 
lee. The reasoning behind this move was two-fold. 
Firstly, there was a widespread belief that Paul’s Bou- 
tique was going to be seriously wack (The general 
consensus was that we were supposed to come out 
with ‘Fight For Your Right To Party Part II’ and fall flat 
on our faces,” says Mike D. “Sorry to disappoint ev- 
eryone”). Secondly, Chuck D in particular felt that 
Russell had been stiffed when the Beasties forsook Def 
Jam's core black audience in favor of a white-bread 
major label. White House might have been a fitting 








‘example of economic reparations and racial justice, 
as intended if it weren’t for the fact that thenew Beas- 
ties album is so damn good—Paul’s Boutique isn’t a 
great white hip hop album, it’s a great hip hop album 
period. In a recent phone conversation with SPIN, 
Chuck D admitted as much when he said: “Now that | 
know they're serious I’m not going to go ahead with 
White House." 

Mike D had heard (incorrectly as it turns out) that 
White House was going to be a house music album, 
an attempt to aggravate a band not known for their 
love of all things gay and disco. What's the matter, 


Mike? Don't you like house music? : “I like house 
about as much as | like dancing around in skin-tight 
bicycle shorts.”” @ 
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The Badian 


enact! RUA men 


Timothy Grimes escaped the hell 
of racial attacks in Howard Beach and 


crack in Coney Island only to hit 


bottom in rural Virginia. 


Article By Legs McNeil 


he first time Timothy Grimes came 

to the apple orchards and rolling 

hills of Winchester, Virginia, he was 

too young to remember. The sec- 

ond time was soon after a gang of 12 
bat-wielding white kids attacked him and two 
other blacks whose car had broken down ina 
white section of Queens known as Howard 
Beach. It was New York City’s most notorious 
racial conflict in the last decade. The victims 
were Timothy, Cedric Sandiford and Michael 
Griffith—who was killed when he was 
chased by the gang onto the Belt Parkway and 
run over by a car. Cedric Sandiford was se- 
verely beaten. Only Timothy was able to out- 
run the mob and avoid any physical damage, 
though after the attack he was diagnosed by a 
court psychiatrist as suffering from “‘post-trau- 


matic stress syndrome” and “seeing things, 
like gangs of people chasing him.’” 

Life for Timothy Grimes didn’t get much 
better after the Howard Beach incident. A 
week after the attack, he was arrested for stab- 
bing his girlfriend in her Brooklyn apartment. 
The charges were dismissed in exchange for 
attending group therapy sessions, but the 
sessions didn’t seem to help. The nightmares 
and the violent fits became more and more 
frequent. 

In March of 1988, one year and three 
months after the attack, Timmy called his 
brother Tommy, who was living down near 
Winchester. They talked about the city and 
Howard Beach and how Timmy wasn’t cop- 
ing with it all. Timmy told his brother that he’d 
like to come stay with him for awhile, until he 


Illustration by Samuel Bayer 








Howard Beach victim Timothy Grimes, arrested on charges of stabbing his girlfriend. 


was better. Timmy had a drug. problem—smoking 
crack. Minute to minute, he just didn’t know what he 
was doing. But he knew that he had to get away from 
the drug. 

Timothy took the subway to the 42nd Street Port 
Authority Bus Terminal and boarded a Greyhound 
bus bound for Winchester, hoping that the small-town 
life would repair his nerves. 

There, he immediately moved into Tommy's neat, 
yellow suburban ranch house in Berryville, with Tom- 
my's wife and his two kids. He was even lucky enough 
to find a job right off. At first it looked like everything 
would work out, but then Timmy's fits suddenly erupt- 
ed in the living room, at the kitchen table, even in 
church, always from out of the blue and without 
provocation. Tommy decided it would be best if his 
brother moved out. He found Timmy a room at a 
boarding house at 548 North Louden Street in Win- 
chester, not far from where Patsy Cline grew up on 
Kent Street. 

Timmy was working at the McDonald's right next to 
the Triangle Diner when he started seeing certain 
types of people coming around. He recognized that 
look—guys whose eyes were popping out wide and 
stuff. At night, walking home along Kent Street, he felt 
like he was back in the city. Black folks hanging out on 
their front porches, scraggly dogs dodging the passing 
cars, and as you got down to Cartwright’s Recreation 
Center and poo! hall, just past the old train depot, the 
street corner was crowded with young black men 
whispering, “Rocks bro, yeah, smoke ‘em up.” And it 
wasn’t long before he found himself stopping and talk- 
ing back. 

‘When Timothy Grimes ran from his demons in New 
York, no one told him that crack is everywhere these 
days. 
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reen Acres is the place to 
bee 
| was on I-70 headed 
west, just 30 minutes out of Baltimore 


in the black Chrysler LeBaron convert- 
ible, looking like hot shit. The boom box in the back 
seat was wailing out Patsy Cline, Johnny Cash, and 
Television’s greatest hits. 

“...faaaaarm livin’ is the life for me/land spread- 
ing out so far and wide/keep Manhattan, just gimme 
that countryside!” | was singing along with the tape, 
letting the much-polluted air wash over meas | kept it 
pushed at 85 mph. The suburbs were finally giving 
way to the fields. Yeah, farms and bales of hay and 
fresh-cut grass. 

‘Once | reached the Blue Ridge Parkway, I'd just 
ctuise along and look at trees and mountains for a 
couple hundred miles, do some camping, maybe 
even find some hillbilly women... . who cares as long 
as was out of the fuckin’ city. Itwas just becoming too 
much. Lately I'd seen more action in my neighbor- 
hood, New York City’s East Village, than when I was 
in El Salvador. On one side there were weekly riots in 
Tompkins Square Park. On the other, crack dealers 
were beginning to unionize. Every time you walked 
out of the door, day or night, they were hitting you up. 
In one week, I ran into a crack beating, a crack shoot- 
‘out, a crack auto accident. It was taking all the fun out 
of the city. 

Aweek before | left New York, | was in the lobby of 
Times Square's Carter Hotel talking about the good 
ole days with my friend Carlos. Before he became a 
famous artist, Carlos used to work at the Orange Julius 
stand on 42nd Street, Now he was tellinga story about 


how he used to hang out in the transvestite bar next 
door to the Carter. 

“The last time | was there was about five months 
ago, and it was great, everyone doing crack, they had 
the best jukebox, and the crack made everything feel 
more alive, the noise on the streets, the music, it made 
you feel like you were really there, wherever you 
were,” he laughed. But what hit me was the passion 
he felt remembering the drug, the way his face lit up, 
his body shivered, like he was feeling the hit of crack 
in his lungs connect with his brain, right there. 

'had never done crack, just freebase, but that made 
my lungs feel like they were full of icicles. | kept my 
drug habits pretty pedestrian, Valium and beer. But | 
remember a time when drugs really were hip. When it 
was fun getting fucked up all day long. God, that 
seems like such a long time ago. And then around 
1985, when crack came along, it forever removed the 
idea of drugs being fun. | was grateful that | missed out 
‘on crack, but as | roared down the highway searching 
fora little peace of mind | thought about what Carlos 
said and wondered if maybe some crack wouldn't 
make the crickets sound more alive, the fresh-cut 
grass smell even more intense, the sun even warmer as 
it smothered my face. . 

When | stopped for a cheeseburger | saw “CRACK 
TAKES SMALL TOWNS BY STORM” on the front page 
‘of the Washington Post—a big article about little 
places like Charles Town, West Virginia. Shit, it was 
even here. And a little further down the road | saw the 
big, green highway sign coming up fast: “Charles 
Town—Next Exit.” | couldn't help but wonder if 
crack had the same effect on the farm as it did on the 
city. Machine-gun-toting desperadoes among the 
hogs? Nah. 

| switched on the blinker. 





t was two years ago that crack 

~ took over Charles Town—with 
drug pushers tapping on wind- 
shields of cars as they slowed for stop 


signs, not just one pusher, but several 
toa car! There would be three hundred people a night 
hanging out down there, kids driving in from Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Maryland. Gun battles broke out on 
three occasions. We were totally unable to cope... ” 

D.C. Master, mayor of Charles Town for 22 years, 
shared his frustration with me as he doctored a poo- 
dle. | had pulled into the small town in the northern 
end of the Shenandoah Valley, stopped at the town 
hall and told them | was looking to talk about crack. 
Right off, | was directed to the mayor's house where | 
found D.C. Master, who is also the town’s leading vet- 
erinarian, in his office just off the side of his house. He 
was busy shaving the hair off the poodle’s stomach 
while we talked. 

“Charles Town's only got 2,893 people living in it, 
but crack found us all right. We're only 90 minutes 
from our nation’s capital . . . hmmmm, it doesn’t look 
like it’s infected, but | should clean it out first,” he told 
the lady who owned the dog, turning from mayor to 
veterinarian, and then back to mayor again. 

“Drug sellers are finding good markets out here. 
The risks of getting busted are less. There are no dis- 
putes over territorial rights. And customers from the 
big cities are willing to drive the extra miles. The way | 
see it, every small town in America might have its own 
‘Cocaine Alley.’ If it’s happening in little old Charles 
Town, it's happening throughout the country.” 

According to the Drug Enforcement Agency, crack 
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first came to rural America through the labor camps of 
Jamaican and Haitian migrant workers. It spread 
quickly along the harvest routes from Florida to up- 
state New York all along Interstate 95. Places like 
Charles Town, in the northern Shenandoah Valley, 
had all the necessary ingredients: impoverished black 
communities desperate for a way out, no competition 
from other dealers, and hick cops without any experi- 
ence dealing with the loosely organized setup of a 
crack operation 

All it takes is'a single contact and an apartment to 
‘open for business—crack has a way of finding its own 
customers. By 1987, according to the latest FBI 


kitchen table smoking up the crack. Within the hour it 
was all gone and they were on Route 522 again, heading 
back to the parking lot where they could only afford an- 
other $50 rock, They finished it off before they were even 
halfway home. 

For Tommy the crack was an incredible rush, like the 
first time he did powder. But powder had lost its intensity 
‘over time, Now the rush was back with crack. And the 
next week Tommy was back in Charles Town for more. 

After Tommy's father also died, the weekly runs to 
Charles Town became daily. He would drive the 20 miles 
to the two-block stretch known as “The Strip” or “Co- 
caine Alley."* Going past Doc’s Pool Room and the Little 


The raid had cost the state of West Virginia $684,000, but 
by Sunday afternoon the following day, crack was being sold 


on the strip again. 


“Crime In America’ report, drug arrests in rural coun- 
ties increased twice as fast as they'did in cities. 
“Crack is the greatest scourge in 200 years. But it 
isn’t as bad as it was. The raid we had on Saturday 
afternoon, April 9, 1988, helped. We arrested 44 peo- 
ple. Now that might not sound like much, but on a 
ratio basis that would have been 12,000 in Washing- 
ton DC, You should talk to Chief Pendergraph about 
the raid, here, let me call him.” Mayor Master patted 
the dog and stepped to his desk to dial the phone. 





ommy Lee Jones was your typi- 
cal all-American guy—a little 
league coach and one-time col- 
legiate wrestler. Every week he used to 


travel the 20 miles from his hometown 
of Winchester to bet at the Charles Town Race Track. 
That’s where he discovered crack. 

Itwas one Friday after work that Tommy was hang- 
ing out at the track with his friend Bill, having a good 
timeand making some money off a horse named “On- 
ion Juice.” As the track was closing, they ran into Bill’s 
friend Ronnie, who asked if they wanted to get some 
coke. Tommy and Bill said sure, thinking that he 
meant powder. Tommy had used flake cocaine in col- 
lege, but hadn’t done it in 10 years. Then in 1987, his 
mother died and he started drinking a lot and using 
powder again to get him through the long days driving 
a beer truck for the Dearing Beverage Company. 

The three of them jumped into Tommy’s ‘85 blue 
Firebird with the two-tone pinstripes and cruised on 
over to West Street, the “black section” of Charles 
Town, only about two city blocks long and just down 
the street from “Happy Retreat” —George Washing- 
ton’s brother Charles's house, fram whom the town 
got its name, 

Usually the dealers came out to you while you idled 
at the stop sign. But it was late, so Tommy drove the 
Firebird into the parking lot at Rick’s Bar. They sat and 
waited, and after two minutes one of the 10 or so deal- 
ers ambled over. Ronnie negotiated for $200 worth of 
$50 rocks. 

With the radio blasting, they headed along Route 522 
into the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains to where 
Ronnie lived in a small cinder-block house with his wife 
Becky and their two kids. While the kids slept in the other 
room, Tommy, Bill, Ronnie and Becky sat around the 


Brown Jug, he'd turn into the parking lot at Rick’s Bar 
where one of the black guys would stroll on over with an 
already-prepared package of that day’s supply. 

Inno time Tommy was spending more on crack than he 
was earning, Little by little he began Cleaning out the 
house that his father had willed to him and his sister 
Charin. First it was his father’s coin, gun and stamp col- 
lections. Then the furniture. He made about $20,000 sell- 
ing off the family possessions, but it wasn’t enough. A 
crack high only lasts three to five minutes, and depending 
on the size of the rock, each one only has about four or 
five hits 

Finally, without telling Charin, Tommy sold the house 
and the family's acte of lakefront property. Valued at 
$50,000, he got $30,000. Itwas a quick turnaround, but it 
still wasn’t enough, and at the end of three months Tom- 
my had pissed through $80,000 dollars on crack. 

On April 9, 1988, Tommy Lee Jones was approaching 
the strip to load up another day's supply, when he noticed 
a helicopter flying overhead. As he got over the hill he 
looked down at an army of cops swarming all over the 
place. As urgent as his needs were, he tured the car 
around, 


e brought in 77 officers 
from the Drug Enforce- 
ment Agency, the FBI, 
the state police, the Bureau of Alco- 


hol, Tobacco and Firearms, the 
sheriff's department—all joining our eight-man po- 
lice force. We had contact with the helicopter from 
the state police, And at a given moment we converged 
from different directions. Up until then we had under- 
cover men secretly making buys, and arresting peo- 
ple, and sending ‘em down to a holding center we set 
up in one of the schools on Route 34. But what hap- 
pened was one of the officers had made an arrest, and 
a struggle ensued and a state trooper was shot in the 
foot. So that sort of blowed it...” 

Inside the Denny's restaurant across the street from 
the Charles Town Race Track, Police Chief Lenny 
Pendergraph sat recounting the bust while eating his 
flounder. But what the chief really wanted to talk 
about was how | felt about the Supreme Court’s ruling 
making it perfectly legal to burn the American flag. He 
was pissed and | didn’t want to get into that can of 
worms. Chief Lenny Pendergraph looks like the quint- 


essential Southern sheriff—a dead ringer for Carrol 
O'Connor—the kind of guy who comes to mind when 
you imagine your worst Southern nightmare. Finally, 
the chief stood, carefully placed his sheriff's hat on his, 
head, and guided me outside to his patrol car, saying, 
“Let me drive you around, son.”” 

“You can’t imagine how many people DID congre- 
gate in this area...” he said, slowing to a crawl as 
we passed the center of town and took a left at the 
used-car dealer's, . .. weekdays, weeknights, week- 
ends, everyday. We had some of the dealers say that if 
they didn’t make $2,000 a day they weren’t gonna do 
business. Just sitting on these here porches and in the 
parking lots waiting for customers to come by.” 

After the state trooper was shot in the foot, squad 
cars cut off the surrounding streets while SWAT team 
members circled the area on foot. In all, five officers, 
were hospitalized and one cruiser totaled, and 44 sus- 
pects were arrested, all of them young black men ex- 
cept four white girls. The raid had cost the state of 
West Virginia $684,000 and thousands of manhours, 
but by Sunday afternoon the following day, crack was, 
being sold on the strip again. 

Tommy Lee just missed being busted by five min- 
utes. So he went back to the strip later that same night 
to try again to score, but the area was still filled with 
narcs. He finally copped on Sunday. But even though 
some of the dealers were back the day following the 
raid, things had gotten too hot in Charles Town, In 
‘Tommy's eyes, though, it all worked out. The raid 
meant that he would no longer have to make the 20- 
minute drive from nearby Winchester to Charles 
Town in order to score. The following month, the 
dealers of Charles Town moved to Winchester’s Kent 
Street. 

“1 don't know what it says about America, all this 
crack everwhere you look, but it says a lot about the 
people,” Chief Pendergraph waxed philosophically 
as we pulled back around the main drag and came to 
the side street next to the police station. The building 
used to be the Bank Of Charles Town, but when it 
moved, the town bought it, turned it into the Town 
Hall and then wrote to the sign company and got some 
new letters so it could read “Town Of Charles Town’ 
on the pillars. 

“It’s the people, They don’t know what to do any- 
more. They're looking for something else to do. Take 
some celebrities that have become rich, famous, 
they're not satisfied, it seems .. . they can’t control 
themselves or their appetite for something strange, un- 
known...” 

“But you don’t have any celebrities in Charles 
Town. Ms 

“Yup, but today you have almost unlimited oppor- 
tunity. When | was growing up, we didn’t have televi- 








Martha Grimes’s keepsakes—photos of young 
Timothy Grimes in Brooklyn. 
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sion, we didn’t have. ...” 

“Well, thanks a lot for the tour, Chief, but | got to get 
going . . . and just out of curiosity, if one was looking 
to buy crack, where would one go now that you've 
cleaned it up here?”” 

“Hagerstown, Martinsburg, those towns, and | 
guess I'd go to Patsy Cline’s hometown, Winchester, 
Virginia . . . to Kent Street... ."" 


,atsy Cline’s mother never 
comes out on the porch any- 
8 more, but she still lives in the 
white clapboard house on Kent Street. 


There’s no sign telling you that this 
was Patsy Cline’s house, but the old 1969 gold Cadil- 
lac Sedan de Ville Patsy bought for her mom from 
Clarke Motors is still parked out front. Right there 
along with all the hillbillies’ 4x4 pickup trucks with 
the flame decals on the sides and the floodlights on the 
cab roofs, The gold Cadillac has faded though, to the 
color of rust. 

Kent Street hasn’t aged that well, either. Atone time 
it was one of the better neighborhoods, but not any- 
more. As | drove to where the cops told me the crack 
was being sold, | could see all the paradoxes of small- 
town America. I passed from the renovated federal- 
style townhouses that the Young Rural Professionals 
have moved into, to where the poor black families 
were cooling off on the porches with peeling paint. 
Out front, their kids played on the overgrown yard lit- 
tered with too many broken plastic toys or in the dirt- 
holes where the sidewalk bricks had loosened and 
disappeared. And the further north on Kent Street | 
went, the worse it got. The Born-Again American 
Dream mutated into the squalor of black poverty, and 
the result was crack—rocks of greed and fuel-injected 
instant glorification. Not only an instant high, but the 
feeling of instant deification: “I AM IRON MAN!”” 

Just a little bit further up Kent Street, past the old 
train depot, and the tiny mom-and-pop convenience 
stores squeezed in among the dilapidated old board- 
ing houses, is where it happens. Right out in front of 
Cartwright’s Recreation Center, where small crowds 
of black men stand, beckoning the carloads of white 
kids with hoarse, seductive whispers: “Wanna buy 
some crack?" 

The local paper's “police blotter” used to be pretty 
boring: someone's pig got stolen, a shoplifter appre- 
hended from out of town. But now there are lists of 
names, all people arrested for crack possession or 
dealing while they were on Kent Street. It isn’t any 
wonder why Patsy's mother stays inside these days. 


41 @ didn’t know anything about 
crack, | never knew there was 

® crack until | read about it in the 
papers,” Tommy Lee Jones, the All- 


American-Boy-Gone-To-Hell was 
telling me from behind the bars of his jail cell. His 
eleven other cellmates tried hard to look preoccupied, 
but they didn’t have much else to do but listen in. 
The Frederick and Winchester County Jail is a 
quaint, red brick building that takes up the entire 
block. In fact, it looks more like a grain warehouse 
thana prison. The jail was built to hold only 45 prison- 
ers, but these days it usually exceeds 100. Cells that 
are built for eight men now hold 12—with four sleep- 
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Kent Street—Winchester, Virginia's notorious crack strip. 


ing on the floor. 

Tommy had to lean over to talk to me because there 
was another one of his cellmates sleeping right in front 
of the bars, at his feet, 

“Atthe beginning it was a once a week, but it turned 
into an everyday thing. | usually waited till about 9:30 
p.m. I was spending $700 to $1,000 a day on crack, 
They'd make me up packages. 

“| could see what was happening. | knew | had a 
problem. . . I'd ask some people to put me away, but | 
couldn’t commit myself. They didn’t do anything. 

“The time of the first robbery | was taking crack all 
night, a little drunk too, I didn’t have no place to go, so 
I went over to this place | used to work, started talking 
toa guy | know there, He picked up a bike wrench, | 
just took it from him, told him | needed money. | went 
back to the same house I'd been to before and told ‘em 
Thad some money and they let me in and | bought 
some rocks. The time of the second robbery | was try- 
ing to cash a check, | went over to the store where my 
sister worked but they wouldn't cash it. So | went toa 
motel. The check was made out for $100 and a room 
was $40 and I'd have $60 and might get something. 
But it didn’t work. So I went to another motel, didn’t 
work, so | got a cab, robbed the cab.’” 

“How much did you get?” 

“Fifty dollars. . . but | got more than that, 50 dollars 
and 11 years, armed robbery.” 

Talking with Tommy, | was beginning to realize that 
if | had grown up in Winchester | would have been 
locked inside the prison cell along with him. And that 
thought made me feel mighty uncomfortable. But 
something inside of me wanted to believe that some- 
how | was different. That a city guy would have had 
the street smarts not to end up like Tommy. And then | 
ran into Timothy Grimes, the black kid from Howard 
Beach who came down here to get away from it all, 

The Winchester Drug Task Force had invited me 
along on one of their weekly busts. Earlier, an under- 
cover narc had made a buy, and now, armed with a 
warrant, they were raiding a boarding house at 548 





North Louden Street, two blocks from Kent Street. 

“Come on, you're under arrest, you're under 
arrest.” 

“Leeeeave me alooone, mon, | deedn‘tdo nuthin’ .”” 

The dealer, a tall, skinny Jamaican, really didn’t feel 
like being arrested, so two uniforms joined the plain- 
clothes cops trying to get handcuffs on him. The un- 
wieldy dealer was just too wacked out of his skull to 
comprehend that he was really going to jail, and after 
a violent struggle they all fell to the ground. 

| was still standing around in front of the boarding 
house—taking notes—when one of the uniform cops 
came over to strike up a conversation with me. 

“Timothy Grimes’s parents still live here, ya 
know.”” 

I just looked at him, not really understanding what 
he was getting at. 

“You know, Timothy Grimes. One of the kids who 
got beat up at Howard Beach?”" 

“Really?” 

“Yup, we got him in jail down here for 17 years for 
shooting his brother in the face. He used to live right 
here. 

“In this boarding house? With all the crack that’s 
around? He should have just stayed in New York.” 

“It would have made his brother a lot happier.” 





“© imothy was used to spending 
only $10 for a rock of cocaine, 
and was pissed to find that rocks 

were going for $50 on Kent Street. But 


he bought them anyway. 

When Tommy started finding Timothy passing time 
on Kent Street, the two began to fight. He’d say to him, 
“Come on man, what are you doing, that’s why you 
left New York, you got to get yourself together.” 


Continued on page 112 
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The Hard Line According To 


ZIGGY MARLEY 


Sain 


With love, grace and self-confidence, 
Ziggy Marley has fashioned an international reggae sound, 
a one-world pop for tomorrow people. 


Article by Daisann McLane 


e looks a lot more like his mother. 

He's got Rita’s apple cheeks and 
dimples, and a flirtatious, almost girlish smile. No intimidating stares, no tough 
ras sass, no prophetic, heavy-lidded ganja nods. Still, you can’t help playing the 
Famous Son game, studying his face for traces of the father whose brooding, 
angular, saint-like portrait graces West Indian dwellings from Kingston to the 
United Kingdom. Meanwhile, this bright-eyed Jamaican 20-year-old dressed in 
sweats and snazzy athletic boots, a graduate of one of his country’s most rigorous 
preparatory schools, keeps a soccer ball bobbing at his feet. “Me is Ziggy,” he 
shrugs offhandedly when asked the question he’s probably sick of answering. 
“Me is my own self. Not me mother, not me father, ya understand?” 

We're sitting in Sigma Sound Studios in New York City, where Ziggy Marley is 
putting finishing touches on his new album, One Bright Day. Ziggy and his en- 
tourage—Ethiopian manager Addisu Gessesse, bodyguard/buddy Skyeye, some 
musicians from his Ethiopian band, Dallol, and half-brother Robbie Williams. 
(who lives in New York)—have taken over both of Sigma’s studios, and then 
some. In a nearby room, vegetarian munchies spill across a table, and unidenti- 
fied dreads play endless Nintendos on a video monitor. 

What's missing in this picture? All the things you'd expect to find at a reggae 
session: ganja, slackness, the molasses flow of Jamaican time. “There's a time fe 
play and a time fe work, and this is the workin’ time, ya understand?” Ziggy 
declares at the start of our interview—his polite way of telling the journalist to 
keep it short. 

The Marley team is working against a double deadline—the record company 
wants this LP ready in time for an August tour, and Ziggy wants to take July off in 
order to be with his girlfriend in Jamaica, who's expecting their first child then. 
So while Ziggy records his vocals in one studio upstairs, engineer/coproducer 
Glenn Rosenstein does final mixes in the other. They've been at it for nearly a 
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Ws a family affair. Brothers and sisters, Zigay Marley and the Melody Makers (I-r): Ziggy Marley, 
Sharon Prendergast, Cedella Marley and Stephen Marley. 


week, working 10-, 12-hour days. 

There's another kind of pressure—follow-up syn- 
drome. Ziggy Marley and the Melody Maker's last LP, 
Conscious Party, was the group's breakthrough. Their 
first release on a new label—Virgin—the company 
puta lot of effort into promotion and got the “Tumb- 
lin’ Down” Marley video onto MTV. That, together 
with the band’s nonstop 1988 tour (they opened in 
arenas for INXS), helped Conscious Party climb into 
the US Top 30. The record sold 900,000 copies in the 
US, a million and a half worldwide, and “Tumblin 
Down’ hit the top of the black charts, something that 
Bob Marley and the Wailers had never been able to 
do, 

Conscious Party made Ziggy Marley well known to 
a younger audience, many of whom have only a 
vague idea of what his famous father was all about. Or 
what reggae is all about, for that matter. Conscious 
Party's rhythms are grounded in the reggae beat, but 
the overall sound is clever high-tech pop, thanks to 
producers Chris Frantz and Tina Weymouth of Talk- 
ing Heads. Ziggy Marley's reggae is an international 
sound, nota Jamaican one. Indeed, his records don’t 
sell very well in his home country, where the hip styles 
are the electronic body-bending beat of dance hall 
and the retro-crooning lover's rock. From a Jamaican 
perspective, Conscious Party is old-fashioned. 

But Ziggy Marley and the Melody Makers are no 
slickly-packaged rehash. Ziggy's got a mind, and a 
style of his own, which is one reason why he’s been 
able to get across to a world audience (post-Marley, 
no other Jamaican artist has). Onstage, he’s a charmer, 
loping and scissor-kicking like a soccer star, while his 
younger brother, Stephen, bops like a wild child behind 
the keyboards, and sisters Cedella, Sharon and Steph- 
anie doRasta-aerobic dips and turns at stage right. 
Ziggy smiles constantly, and has an unconscious 
knack for taming the arena-rock lions; it’s no wonder 
the INXS crowd dug him. He's not heavy like his fa- 
ther, and the best song on Conscious Party is some- 
thing that Bob Marley never would have written. “Lee 
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and Molly’ is about a white guy who falls in love with 
a black girl: “These days love has no boundaries,” the 
song declares. “Let love be free.”” 

Ziggy says he wrote that song from a story his sister 
Cedella told him about a romance that was going on 
in her private school. Which brings up one more im- 
portant difference between Marleys senior and junior. 
Bob Marley based much of his material on his experi- 
ence of life in the Kingston ghetto, Trench Town. 
Whereas Ziggy grew up privileged, living in a house 
on the hill. 

“Nah! We never live de life of money," Ziggy Mar- 
ley denies, shaking his head, and for the first time 
since we started talking, he looks away. This is a 
touchy subject, it seems. “It was a normal life we 
lived, still live. That’s why | grow so. People talk 
about, ‘Oh, he’s Bob Marley’s son, how much money 
he does have, the estate, so and so.’ But that didn’t 
come as nothin’ to me.” The Marley family, Ziggy as- 
serts, is not changed by things like wealth, or by the 
success of a record album like Conscious Party. 
“These things don’t affect we. It don’t affect what we 
are really, what we have been, or what we will be. No 
matter what happen, we can’t change.” 


bers that before he started working on Con- 
scious Party with Chris and Tina, they gave him 
some advice: find a copy of one of the Bob Marley 
bios, and read it before you meet Ziggy. Rosenstein 
didn’tdo it, and still hasn’t. “don’t want to know... . 
just wanted things to kind of unfold,’ he says. 
Nevertheless, it helps to have the history straight. 
In 1968, Bob Marley was beginning to taste some 
financial success after years of scuffling for chump 
change from sleazy producers in the Jamaican record 
business. He had a publishing contract, Johnny Nash 
("1 Can See Clearly Now”) had covered some of his 
songs and released them in the United States, and his 
band, the Wailers, would soon record their first al- 


E ngineer/producer Glenn Rosenstein remem- 


bum. This was the year when Bob Marley began to 
grow dreadlocks, and when his first son was born to. 
his wife Rita. They named him David Marley, but Bob 
immediately dubbed the little boy “Ziggy’’—Jamai- 
can footballers’ slang for a totally cool move. 

When Ziggy was 2, his dad bought the first family 
car with the profits from the Wailer’s LP. When he was 
4, living sometimes with his mother, sometimes with a 
great aunt in Trench Town, his father was in London, 
recording the first crossover reggae LP, Catch A Fire, 
for Chris Blackwell's Island label. At 5, Ziggy moved 
out of Trench Town with his mother and sisters into 
the upper class district of Kingston, to a big old colo- 
nial house that Blackwell gave to his father. Bob Mar- 
ley was becoming more and more successful, in and 
out of Jamaica. This period of Ziggy’s childhood cor- 
responded with the key releases of his dad’s career: 
Burnin’, Natty Dread and Rastaman Vibration, and the 
song “I Shot The Sheriff’ which, through a cover by 
Eric Clapton, brought the name of Bob Marley to the 
attention of the world. 

There was money now. Dad drove a BMW, and the 
house in Kingston, Hope Road, turned into aRasta 
commune, full of friends, footballers, musicians, 
hangers-on, women and children, living the natural 
life, Jamaican-style. “Me father give me herb when | 
young,” Ziggy remembers. “He'd say, ‘Ziggy, take a 
draw.’ " Ziggy has another powerful memory of his 
youth: being rescued from a band of armed gangsters 
who invaded the Hope Road compound and shot at 
anything that moved. “Me mother wake me up and 
pull me and me brothers and sisters from bed in the 
night.” His dad was shot in the arm, his mother in the 
head. The Wailers’ manager got shot in the spine and 
nearly died. Ziggy and his brothers and sisters were 
hustled off to safety in the country. Ziggy was 8. 

Bob Marley once said to an interviewer that he 
wanted to have as many children as there were shells 
‘on the beach, He wasn’t kidding. Marley fathered 
three more children with Ziggy’s mother Rita—Ce- 
della, Stephen and Stephanie. (Ziggy has a sister, Shar- 
‘on, who is Rita's child by another man.) There are 
seven other acknowledged Marley siblings, each born 
to a different woman: Karen, Jahnesta, Rowan, Rob- 
bie, Kimani, Julian and Damian. Ziggy grew up know- 
ing all his brothers and sisters, although they weren't 
always living together. In the West Indies, “outside” 
children are not ostracized, and family organization 
tends to be more fluid, centered around households 
headed by single women. Still, the Marley brood is 
unusual, even in a Caribbean context, because of its 
size, and the number of different mothers. 

‘On May 11, 1981, Bob Marley died after a long bat- 
tle with cancer. Ziggy was 13. “The moment | hear the 
news, me shock.” he recalls. “But me never cry. ..ah 
strong, ah strong. Me father, he never grow up with a 
father, either.” 

The Marley funeral was a public occasion that at- 
tracted thousands, and rivalled the ceremonies given 
to heads of state. In the years following Marley's 
death, his legend grew larger than life, Many fans and 
reggae critics believe that the singer/composer was 
not only a world-class musician and visionary writer, 
but also a manifestation of some divine power. 

Other writers have taken a more material-world 
view of the Marley legacy. Bob Marley left this world 
with 11 children, no will (Rastas don’t believe in 
them), and much unfinished business. In a fascinating 
article in the Village Voice of April 14, 1987, Michael 
Caruso describes the legal and financial circus that’s 
resulted from Marley’s reluctance to put his house in 
order. 

According to Caruso’s account, after Bob's death 
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the Wailers were bullied into signing contracts that 
deprived them of their fair royalties, and Rita Marley's 
legal manipulations prevented the “outside” Marley 
children from receiving adequate financial support. 
(Caruso’s interview with Cedella Booker, Bob Mar- 
ley’s mother, revealed that one of Ziggy’s half-broth- 
ers was receiving $90 a month in 1987; still another 
received $75.) Rita Marley allegedly gutted the multi- 
million dollar estate of most of its money, and trans- 
ferred it to accounts in her name. The Jamaican 
Supreme Court eventually dismissed Rita as estate ad- 
ministrator, and impounded all assets. (Earlier this 
year, the remaining assets of the depleted estate were 
sold to Chris Blackwell.) 

In the midst of the worst of the estate legal battles, 
Rita Marley threw herself into pushing her children’s 
career. “I wouldn’t say it was a conscious effort. . it 
was a mother’s duty,” she reflects. “Being around 
them has given me so much strength and courage . . . 
With all of that going through legal battles with Bob's 
estate. . . working with Ziggy and the Melody Makers 
has been a pillar of strength. And it’s also protecting 
me from who knows what. You never can tell... | 
don’t fee! [threatened]. | know | am. And I'ma threat 
toa lot of people just being who | am.” 

After the bloody raid on Hope Road in 1976, Bob 
Marley had written a different lyric to his song “Lord, 
We Got To Keep On Moving”: “We're going on an- 
other bridge, and it’s a Ziggy, Ziggy bridge.” Rita Mar- 
ley says now that she believes that this was her 
husband's prophesy for his eldest son Ziggy, who was 
already singing and playing guitar. Three years later, 
in 1979, Ziggy Marley and Rita's other children, Shar- 
on,Cedella andStephen,made their debut as the Melo- 
dy Makers recording a song their father wrote called 





“Children Playing In The Streets.” It’s full of youthful 
enthusiasm, even though the singing is slightly off- 
key. 

In 1985, the group was formally presented on a Bob 
Marley Memorial Tour that included the Wailers as 
back-up band, plus the I-Threes, singers Rita Marley, 
Judy Mowatt and Marcia Griffiths. Ziggy, now seven- 
teen, tall and dreadlocked, was the star of the tour. 
The press constantly compared him to his late father. 
‘And mostly he sang his father’s songs. 

The Melody Makers subsequently made two al- 
bums for EMI, Play The Game Right and Hey World. 


force. Bob had that lion in him, too, but there was 
something else behind Bob's. Ziggy is serious, but he’s 
serious having fun.”” 


Marley son. He wanders into the interview 
room and sits down to listen to his famous 
brother. Robbie is shy, and has none of his brother's 
easy confidence. But Robbie didn’t grow up as the el- 
dest son of Jamaica’s first reggae family; he moved to 
Florida, then Queens, New York, with his mother 


R obbie Williams is a dark, intense boy, another 


ey “Me father give me herb when | young,” Ziggy 
remembers. ‘He'd say, ‘Ziggy, take a draw.’ ” 


The first won a Grammy nomination, and both show- 
cased Ziggy’s songwriting potential, but neither sold 
particularly well. After the second, Rita found her kids 
anew band, Dallol, a Chicago-based reggae group of 
Ethiopian cousins she found via a random demo tape 
delivered to her record company. Then she found the 
kids a new contract. The Melody Makers signed a 
long-term deal with Virgin in late 1987. Conscious 
Party came out soon afterward, and at last, things 
clicked for Ziggy. 

“He's a man now,” Rita Marley bubbles over the 
phone from the family house in Kingston. “He’s mom- 
ma’s man . . . most people are realizing that he favors 
me when they get to talk to him and get close-up. He 
has most of my attitude. Ziggy’s real forward, full of 
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when he was a child. 

Ziggy introduces us. | say hello, and ask him if he’s 
part of the band. Ziggy answers for him, 

“Not musically, but he’s in the band, same way.’ 

Robbie runs down the family ties: he’s a month 
younger than Steve, three years younger than Ziggy. 
His mother is Lucille Williams, and she brought him to 
America when he was 4. He has an American accent. 

The family is tight, Ziggy explains. All the success in 
the world won't change that. His best friends are “me 
brothers. All of them. Because we have the same fa- 
ther. It does that keep it together, even though we may 
have different mothers, we come from the same 
father.” 

Continued on page 113 
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come true and secured her a place on top. 


Article by Michael Musto 


rom the time she noticed “two hard bumps’ 
growing on her chest, Sandra Bemhard’s 
been caught in a weird state—between being 
a social outcast and reveling in it, between 
softening her differences to fit in and cultivat- 
ing them to stand out, In 1983, she got to live out the 








dreams of millions when she strapped Jerry Lewis to a 
chair in Martin Scorsese's "The King of Comedy,” and 
last year went on to yet more sadism in ‘Track 29, 
Nicholas Roeg's obscure reverie in which she played 
a “frisky and amorous nurse” who had a wicked way 
with a paddle. She’s even costarred with Big Bird in 
1985's “Follow That Bird” (a flop now out on video- 
cassette), and does repeated, mock-confrontational 
appearances with David Letterman, whom she told, 
on the air, to stop flirting with her girlfriend Madonna 
Sandra Bemhard—comic, actress, raconteur, pro: 
fessional exhibitionist, internationally-known author, 
Revlon spokesmodel, film star, pleasure engineer, do- 
mestic goddess, lippy lady. She’s the lips that suction 
you in the night, that kiss you in your dreams, that 
envelop you with fleshy, moist appeal as they soothe 
and cajole you with commentary on Esprit catalogs, 





airline cuisine and Joni Mitchell's concer for Ethio- 
pia as she adjusts her beret in her Malibu home. 

Her lips have a lot to talk about lately 
Madonna, They talk about how “borscht-belt-mee 
Charivari’’ Billy Crystal was on the last awards show 
he hosted; how her dog could jump through Jody 
Watley’s hoop earrings; how Joan Rivers once said 


not just 





that Sandra would never make it unless she had a nose 
job (she didn’t—have a nose job, that is); and about 
how yeast infections are “itchy, goopy, burny, drippy, 
grotesque. I'm just in the middle of a bladder infec- 
tion. | went to the urologist yesterday. For $157, he 
checked my urine and gave me some samples. | was 
like, ‘Don’t | get entertainment for this? Is this the en- 
tertainment charge?’ ” 

But don't take these observations as purely defen- 
sive jibes from an insecure girlwoman. There's a life- 
time of character-building experience behind them, 
and years of societal assault that have helped con- 
struct her hilarious wall of retaliation 

In 1988, Sandra indulged in one of her more grace- 
ful forms of whiplashing in “Without You I'm Noth- 
ing,” her off-Broadway one-woman show (now being 
made into a film). The show was a ravaging swipe at 
pseudos, a daring pontification from someone disor- 
iented by the posings of a veneer-conscious world. 
But it was laced with a sweetness that made Sandra’s 
optimism clear. And it was that sweetness that made 
the show seductive, and made you believe she really 
did want to be friends with that twirling, lace-besotted 
gypsy, Stevie Nicks. The show ended with Sandra 
pounding out “Little Red Corvette” and leaving the 
stage as naked as the audience felt 





Her book, Confessions of a Pretty Lady, is a series of 
vignettes starting with her childhood in Flint, Michi: 
gan, and Phoenix, Arizona, and leading up to her 
present bicoastal reign, by which point those two hard 
bumps have grown full-force. Revelations in the kiss- 
and-tell tome include memories of her dog, Bridgett 
who developed congenital hip dysplasia and lost con- 
trol of her bowels, and the author's similar condition, 
She chalks it up to having sucked on the sleeve of her 
dress in Hebrew school 

Sandra's moves have been as unpredictable as 
they've been tasty. She gently trashed porn star/pub- 
lic-access cable TV queen Robin Byrd, then bumped- 
and-ground on Byrd’s show. On “Letterman,’” she 
made mincemeat of Taylor Dane’s incessant pout 
then became pals with the singer (the only earthling, 
whose lips are a threat to Sandra’s). And after endless, 
obsessive fantasy schtick about Madonna, Sandra be- 








came her best buddy, playmate and partner in crime. 
In May, during the “Don’t Bungle the Jungle” benefit 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, they duetted on “I 
Got You Babe.” Sandra took the butch, lower-register 
part, Madonna was Sonny. 

Is Sandra becoming what she hates? Hating what 
she becomes? No, she's just embracing the things she 
found captivating enough to riff on in the first place. 
With success, she says, she’s just as anti-mainstream 
as ever, though she has had a few moles removed. 





SPIN: You're in every magazine this month. The con- 
tents of your glove compartment are in Self. 
Sandra Bernhard: Yeah, well, that | could have done 
without. The next round of PR will not include that 
level of bullshit. Overkill, overkill. Actually, | didn’t 
even read it 


You're pretty much living a dream life, aren't you, 
Miss Bernhard? 

In many ways itis; in other ways its like it always was 
which is,"What am | going to do next? Where's my 
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creative source going to be drawn from?" never stay 
too much in the present in terms of my work because 
that’s too smug, so I'm always a little bit on the edge. 
But in terms of all the success, yeah, it’s fantastic, but 
it's kind of weird, too. | don’t feel like Roseanne Barr 
feels. I've yet to get into the position where I can afford 
to bea bitch, not that | ever would be. 

I've made a conscious decision not to do real com- 
mercial stuff. think I'm super successful considering, 
but if I'd done television at a certain point or certain 
films like Ghostbusters, maybe I'd have more power 
in the Hollywood structure. But sometimes you 
can end up having more by playing on the outside. | 
don’t know yet. 





What part did you turn down in “Ghostbusters”? 
The secretary [which went to Annie Potts). It would 
have been a totally inappropriate follow-up to “King 
of Comedy.” What could | have done in the role that 
would have said to somebody, “Oh, she was so bril- 
liant in ‘King of Comedy,’ and now she's in ‘Ghost- 
busters’ in a role 1/100th of the size’? You have to 
make certain choices after you do a film like “King of 
Comedy.” It’s a curse and a blessing. 





Is the movie version of “Without You I'm Nothing” 
opened up at all from the stage show? 

Very much so. There's a lot of the same pieces, but 
there are two or three different narratives running 
through it, which separate it from the confines of the 
theater. It’s a real stream-of-consciousness, seemingly 
disconnected thing, but then when it’s all put togeth- 
er, like the show, it all makes sense. The story of the 
movie is I've gotten too grand, I’ve gotten out of con- 
trol. And my manager, who's probably going to be 
played by my ex-manager Irene, Remember Irene? 


Yeah. I thought she was going to sue you. You did a 
nasty routine about your ex-manager and she was go- 
ing to sue. 

Oh, yeah. That was Irene. She was never going to seri- 
‘ously sue me. So she said she’d play herself in the 
movie. 

The story is she thinks I’ve gotten out of hand in 
New York and she’s brought me back to LA to play 
supper clubs and get back to my comedy roots. It starts 
where I'm in front of a black audience and they're all 
jeering, “Who the fuck is this white bitch? She's not 
funny. Girl, you're not funny.” The ending is 
apocalyptic. 


Fine, now that we've discussed your career, let’s 
move on to who we're really here to talk about— 
Madonna. Do you get defensive because people ask 
you about her all the time? 

Actually, I'm probably ready to talk about it again. 


Does the Enquirer call you a lot? 
No, thse kind of people never call, Why call when 
you can just write? 


Did you read what Liz Smith [New York Daily News 
gossip columnist] wrote about you and Madonna, 
‘quoting you saying how you loved to give people a 
jolt with all the lesbian stuff? And then Liz kind of 
smoothed it over and said you were just playing 
games. 

She's been kind of weird, strangely supportive lately 
It must disarm her that somebody is willing to put 
themselves on the line in a strange, ambiguous way 
about their sexuality, because she’s so obviously what 
she is, which doesn’t mean anything. But I'm not go- 
ing to get mad at Liz. Who's got time? I can’t fit Liz into 
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my angry schedule. 


What was that, a publicity “fling” with John Mala- 
testa [Sandra's ex-assistant who posed as her 
boyfriend]? 

No, we just plotted that. | was bored and said, “Pre- 
tend you're my boyfriend for two weeks.” 


Speaking on behalf of the Enquirer now, are Warren 
Beatty and Madonna doing it? 

Well, I think they've become kind of close working on 
the movie [Dick Tracy”] and stuff. | don’t know the 
extent of their relationship, where it’s going. They 
hang out, but that can mean a lot of different things. 
Like Liz Smith. 


Was the Sean breakup period a traumatic time? 
For her or for me? Yeah, it was an incredibly traumatic 
time for her. As strong as | feel | am in terms of my 
personal relationships and surviving them—which | 
have to do with every one of them because I get in 
such horrible relationships—she blows my mind, be- 
cause she’s 20 times stronger. She has this uncanny 
ability to bounce back. | have a hard time doing that 
when I'm in the midst of ending something, which 
seems to be every three of four months. 


“Pm so sick of women. I hate 
women. Women are bitches. 
They’re horrible. They're great 
to be friends with, they're 
horrible to be involved with.” 


So you're much more vulnerable? 

Yeah. She's vulnerable too, | just think she’s incredi- 
bly strong. Physically, she’s incredibly strong. | think 
that has a lot to do with it. There's something about 
working out that takes your mind off of it. It sends a 
rush of endorphins to your cerebral cortex. And it 
hurts. Maybe if | had a little bit more money | could be 
amazingly strong on a Concorde to Paris. 


You were starting to sound like a Cher commercial. 
Nah, not me. Cher should be as together as she is in 
her commercials. It sounds like she doesn’t even have 
‘enough strength to work out. What is wrong with her? 
| said one time onstage that they barbecued her ribs 
and Raquel Welch’s and everybody took a bite. “Can 
you tell Raquel’s ribs from Cher’s? This rib is meaty 
and tender. This rib feels a little more tough.” I'm just 
proud to announce that all my ribs are intact and my 
breasts are my own and so’s everything else. 


You had moles removed, didn’t you? 
Moles are the bane of my existence. You want a mole 
update? My five-year-old niece pointed to the mole on 
my ear—one of my favorite moles—and said “What 
is that?” | said, “It’s a mole.” She said, “You wanna 
keep it? If | were you I wouldn't keep it.” | was like, 
“Thanks a lot, honey.” 

There are two moles | keep—the one on my ear and 
the one on my stomach. Every other mole can go. For 
more mole information, call the mole hotline. 


1-800-MOLE. Ninety-five cents for the first mole. 
Call and we'll talk about your dead skin. 


“Hi everybody, it’s Sandra and guess what? | had a 
mole removed today from my neck. Don't worry—it 
was benign. Call me next week for more updates. 
Leave your favorite mole story after the beep.”” 


Vd rather call that than the Coreys. 
I'd like to talk to Neneh Cherry. 





‘Who doesn’t even know what a buffalo stance 
know, can you believe that? “don’t know. How the 
fuck do | know?” I'm getting a little sick of Neneh. | 
may be inall the press, but what about Neneh Cherry? 
She's out-pressed my ass. 


Who else is annoying you lately? 

Besides my latest girlfriend? Well | won't go into detail 
about the problems with this one, but by the time this 
goes to press it probably won't exist anymore—nei- 
ther the problems nor her. Weird shit. Sexually am- 
biguous, I’m sure. 


Lots of cheating? 
No, but there will be if it turns into a full-blown rela- 
tionship. And I'll probably be first to cheat. Be- 
cause I'm not going to let somebody cheat on me first. 
Fuck them, man. 


‘When do you decide it’s time to cheat? 
‘When they say, “I really need to fuck men.” Then I'll 
go fuck a man and fuck her over. 


But there are dildos. Two-headed ones. 
But dildos aren't the right thing. I'll get a dildo and 
knock her over the head with it. I'll knock her with a 
20-inch-long, 15-inch-wide dildo. Smack her around 
and bruise her. Actually, I'd rather just get a black 
man, take his dick and hit her over the head with it. 


You didn’t tell this stuff to Self. There wasn’t a dildo 
in your glove compartment. 
I wanted to put a gun in there, but they wouldn’t let 
me. Assholes. They're so pristine. So where were we? 
Dildos, black cock. 

1m ashamed to admit it, but I’ve not slept with a 
black man. And the cutest black man wants to sleep 
with me. He works at the Royalton [Hotel, in New 
York]. He's awfully fucking cute. His name is Symph. 
I've gotten involved with this chick and it crimped my 
style, but all’s fair in love and war. So there might be a 
return visit to the Royalton, complete with condoms 
and Nonoxynol 10—whatever the hell it’s called. In- 
dividual packets. 


Just don’t wear your Hasidic outfit. The Royalton was 
accused of not seating Orthodox Jews. 

V'm gonna have my pais on while he's fucking me. 
Hands and knees and pais and a big fur turban. I'll 
wear leather cutaway panties. Ment! Yentl. Yech, I'm 
so sick of women. I hate women. Women are bitches. 
They're horrible. They're great to be friends with, 
they're horrible to be involved with. 


I wouldn’t even be friends with them. God, we sound 
like “When Harry Met Sally.” 

What if we slept together now? Would you talk to me 
in the morning? “When Michael Met Sandy.’” 


Will you talk to me when this interview comes out? 
Yes, because I'm saying everything I want to say. I've 
got to take it to a new level. Enough is enough. If I'm 
gonna keep doing this shit, I'd better keep it interesting 
or shut the fuck up. The kids want to read the out- 
rageous stuff. They love it. ® 


FIRST TIME! 


Sam Goody, 


* Comic Relief 3 is available on video from KVC Home Video. 
* Comic Relief 1 and 2 are also available on Rhino. 

















(Comic Rett a a registered trademar of Gary ison. 
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Son of a 
reacher Man 





Give Terence Trent D'Arby enough rope, and he'll give 
you a juicy story, full of myth and attitude, all trotted out 
for your benefit. But what's he really like? 


Article by John Leland 


t 8:30 in the morning, the interview finally 

over, Terence Trent D’Arby still wants to talk. 

The English sun, such as it is, has begun to 

trickle in through the windows of his Knights- 
bridge townhouse, and turned the streets outside, a 
quiet neighborhood of “doctors and arms dealers,” 
according to D’Arby, from a slate gray to the chalky 
color of a forgotten cup of coffee. Another London 
summer day is just beginning. 

‘Arby's girlfriend, Mary, and their seven-and- 
half-month-old daughter, Sarafina, have already 
come downstairs for the morning. “Would you stay 
for breakfast?” he asks, addressing both me and the 
CBS vice president in charge of publicity, Marilyn La- 
verty, who has waited on a cotton sofa throughout the 
vigil. For the last hour, D'Arby has done nothing but 
talk astrology and shoot questions about some of his 
current favorite musicians: R.E.M., Prince, Michael 
Jackson, Maria McKee, U2. Outof interview mode, he 





is relaxed, as inquisitive as he is opinionated. “What's 
gonna happen next with Springsteen, after that last al- 
bum?” he asks, and seems genuinely interested in the 
answer. He does not polish his pearls quite as careful- 
ly before sharing them, nor preface them with the dis- 
claimers, “Please don’t think I'm name-dropping, 
but— or, “Please don’t think I'm trying to sound hip, 
but—" that appear so frequently in his interviews. He 
has a sense of humor. “You can tell | never have com- 
pany,” he says, “because when I do have guests | 
don't let them leave.” 

The house is surprisingly genteel, a nouveau-Vic- 
torian affair with a giant gilded mirror hanging beside 
a marble fireplace and mantel out of Town & Country, 
a monstrous color television, and a rack stereo system 
on which D’Arby had earlier taped the Stooges’ Raw 
Power. Over by the baby grand piano are an upright 
doublebass and a half-size harp, which D’Arby regu- 
larly plays for his daughter. Just off the living room is a 








Photographs by Alastair Thain 
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small office decorated with gold and platinum Ter- 
ence Trent D’Arby LP’s and singles. Knightsbridge, on 
the southern edge of Hyde Park, is the home of Lon- 
don’s titled aristocracy. Mary found the house while 
she was pregnant and D’Arby was on the road; when 
he returned, this was his new home. 

Surprised that we're still here, Mary wears a white 
floral print robe as she holds Sarafina, a chubby, alert 
infant with the slightly mottled skin common in chil- 
dren of mixed parentage. “| always keep these hours,”” 
D’Arby says, looking as vigorous as when we'd ar- 
rived, at his beckoning, at 3 a.m., after we'd driven to. 
a studio in north London, also at his bidding, to hear 
his new album, Neither Fish Nor Flesh, in an environ- 
ment he felt did the music justice. “When I'm work- 
ing, people have to remind me to eat and sleep.”” 

Later, holding Sarafina over him in an admittedly 
self-conscious attempt to play the loving father, he 
nods at me and says to Mary, “See, how can he slag 
me off when he's got his own 11-month-old baby at 
home?” We have talked, through the night and into 
the morning, of many things, cosmic and banal, but 
this theme, this anticipation of a great critical water- 
loo, has never been far from D’Arby’s discourse. “A 
lot of people would love to see my big mouth 
shut.” This is, it seems, his overriding obsession. 

When we agree to stay for breakfast, D’Arby turns to 
Laverty. “Can you cook?” he asks her. He turns to me. 
“Can you?” 


wo years ago, a newcomer with beautiful cheek- 

bones and a suspicious apostrophe, Terence Trent 
D’Arby introduced himself with the braggadocio of an 
established superstar. His album, Introducing the 
Hardline According to Terence Trent D’Arby, he said, 
was better than Sgt. Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club 
Band, and would prove to be, “one of the most bril- 
liant debuts from any artist in the last 10 years.” Be- 
yond that, D’Arby was, in his own words, “a genius— 
point fucking blank.” An early press release listed as, 
his interests, “reading, films, mysticism and death, 
and dream analysis.’ In the middle of his first lengthy 
interview in the United States, he announced that he 
would never do another interview, at least for the next 





five years. 
At 25, D’Arby declared himself a heavyweight, in- 
tellectually as well as musically, all the while serving 
up an album of agreeably light fare. Introducing the 
Hardline, good as it was in parts, introduced a talent- 
ed voice and a catchy line—church-trained American 
singer given a bit of English polish—but never broke 
the ground that the title promised. Later, he said that 
he had only made his rash claims to get attention, to 
create a little fuss at the launch of a career. He was an 
American in exile, stateless but by no means rootless, 
taking advantage of the self-blinding English romance 
with persons and things black and American. He had 
been playing the media game, and playing it well. 
Sitting in the vacant maid's room of his Knights- 
bridge home, D’Arby jerks his head from side to side 
ashe talks. His big, skitting eyes are severely sanpaku, 
showing white beneath the pupils, which in the East 
tokens an extremely unbalanced, yin, state. “If you 
ask people what I'm like,” he says, slipping easily into 
the role of his own biographer, “I'm sure most of them 








would say, ‘He seems constantly distracted,’ because 
my antennas are always up. | might be talking to you 
ina deep conversation, and I’m trying to listen to you, 
but I'm also trying to listen to something else.’” 
Inhis black sleeveless T-shirt and tight black den- 
im jeans, D’Arby is rail-thin, all long arms and legs, 
without enough butt to make a fingerprint. A tattoo of 
a skull with a rose in its teeth peeks out on his angular 
left shoulder. His sharp, handsome features are as 
striking in real life as they are on television, and the 
light skin—the inheritance of a mixed white, black 
and native American lineage—is even richer in ambi- 
guity. A light brown handlebar mustache and goatee 
make a valiant but ineffectual attempt to lay claim to 
his upper lip and chin. For all his handsomeness, and 
his well-documented awareness of it, D’Arby does not 
pose; the flesh and blood is less sexy but more ap- 
proachable than the collection of pixels on MTV. 
At random intervals he either unwraps or wraps his 
braids in a scarf, and crosses his legs to sit on his black 








motorcycle boots (he rides his Harley with Mickey 
Rourke’s brother, a notion which conjures images of 
rock stars straddling hogs with various members of the 
Rourke clan throughout Christendom), According to 
Laverty—who calls him Terence, but refers to him as. 
Terry in conversation with his assistant and friends— 
D'Arby is nearly sightless without his glasses. His 
voice is soft and high, almost effeminate, at odds with 
the bluster his words carry in print. His accent seems 
to belong nowhere on God's earth. “Much to a lot of 
people's surprise,” he says, “talking about me and my 
music ain't fun. After a while it's dreadfully boring. 
And it gets dangerous, because the more bored you 
become, the more you make shit up just to keep your- 
self amused. You have to. But you feel cheapened by 
it. At the same time, | think, ‘What's lying? Who cares 
where | was born? What's relevant?’ | remember at 
one point, people asked, ‘Is Dylan a fraud?’ My atti- 
tude was, ‘Does his music sound like a fraud?’ “” 

As he speaks, more self-effacing than abrasive, itis 
easy to read his bolder past remarks as a well-targeted 
snow job, a gambit in which he had only a distanced, 
cynical market interest, That was the hype side, he 
seems to invite, this is the real me. "When I'm being 
Mr. Hype, I've almost got a different head on than 
when I'm actually talking as myself.” In an interview, 
with the tape obviously rolling, it’s hard to know how 
to take this remark, as a profession of sincerity or 
insincerity. 

But there’s something more to D’Arby, a side that’s 
overly earnest and even nerdy. As offhand as he tries 
to be, D’Arby has much more than a sporting interest 
in the media. After Michael Corcoran wrote an appre- 
ciation of D’Arby in the June 1988, issue of SPIN, 
D’Arby sent him a note of thanks for, “the piece that 
youso kindly wrote concerning me.” The note, signed 
with a ideogram in which the author’s name de- 
scribed the outlines of a face—just the sort of thing 
junior high school girls strive for but never get quite 
right—closed with D’Arby’s wishes that, “hopefully | 
won't let you down in the future.”’ Clumsy and formal, 
itwas a small offering of humility given freely, without 
anaudience. Italso showed another aspect of D’ Arby: 
alittle geeky, alittle uncomfortable, more beholden to 
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the press than eager to manipulate it. In a few stilted 
words, he revealed more of himself than he had in any 
of his blustery and eminently quotable marathon in- 
terviews. The self-proclaimed genius, a new rock sex 
symbol whose first album, made on a small budget, 
had sold over 6 million copies worldwide, really did 
care deeply about what a few critics thought, and 
about the legitimacy they conferred. D’Arby's plastic 
talent for reinventing himself as a pop icon, with an 
image and a place in the pantheon intact, had made 
him almost inhuman; the awkward little note went a 
long way toward making him human again. 








11] have a destiny,” D'Arby says, following his own 

lead in the middle of this unreasonably hot July 
night. “What is my destiny? How big is it? I'll just have 
to wait—you'll just have to wait and see. My destiny is, 
not something that | can sum up in two pages. | think | 
know what it is, but some things are better left un 
I'm not saying this to take the heat off me, but | think 
there are a few of us around who will be used for 
something. 

“Martin Luther King wasn’t an accident, Ghan 
wasn’tan accident, Dylan was not an accident. Dylan 
was the drum major for a social movement. Those 
people who are destined to be read about in 2,000 
years’ time are those that were in the right place at the 
right time, | believe that the guy who drives a cab up 
and down the street perhaps has a lot more free will 
than Ghandi had. Ghandi’s life was probably for the 
most part predetermined 

“Why did | survive four or five close brushes with 
death if there wasn’t something meant for me to do? | 
could say things to you that would prove prophetic 
later. | say that with confidence. 

“Some people,” he concludes, “have more destiny 
than others.” 

Terence Trent Darby was born, without an apostro- 
phe, on March 15, 1962, in Manhattan, the first of six 
children. His father, the Reverend Benjamin James 
Darby, had been a minor league baseball player and 
something of a rock’n‘roll guitarist before he heeded 
the calling to be a Pentecostal minister; Terence’s, 
mother, Frances Darby, was a substitute teacher and 
gospel singer. 














The family moved around a lot, from New York to 
East Orange, New Jersey, from Florida to Chicago, be- 
fore settling in DeLand, "the Athens of Northern Flor- 
ida,” a college town about 18 miles southwest of 
Daytona Beach; the Reverend Darby is now pastor of 
Deland’s Church of Our Lord Jesus Christ and chair- 
man of the Pentecostal International Board of Evan- 
gelists. His father never allowed any television or 
secular music in the home, so Terence used to sneak 
away to hear pop and country music, and hid a small 
transistor radio in his bedroom. When he heard the 
Jackson 5's “I Want You Back” spilling out of a neigh- 
bor’s home, he has said with daunting regularity, “It 
was Saul’s conversion to Paul” (in which, after meet- 
ing Jesus Christ, the apostle told Saul, “Don’t you 
know? He's just like us”). This anecdote, like many 
from D'Arby’s past, is by now so well-polished that 
water would run right off it 

D’Arby sang in his father's church from the time he 
was 6 until his adolescence, when he rebelled against 
his upbringing. He continued in the school chorus, 
the Sound of the Seventies. “Every time I sang I'd get a 
standing ovation. | came to expect it after a while. | 
became the most popular guy in school because | 
sang. | started writing for the paper. | wound up being 
managing editor. | was president of the civics class. 
Definitely nerdy shit. | never claimed | was James 
Dean growing up. 

“All that changed one day when this kid who was 
much bigger than me was beating the shit out of me. 
was the guy who used to get beat up every day at 
school. | had a big Afro then,and | had this black Afro 
pick with a metal tip. And I've never been a violent 
person—I know that my boxing contradicts that, but 
it's true. But he was on top of me, really knocking the 
stuffing out of me, and I just stabbed him with it. It was 
enough to make him yell and jump off me real quick. | 
got suspended from school, and after that my world 
crumbled, because | got kicked out of this, kicked out 
of that, and | quit the Sound of the Seventies. | went 
from being this completely unknown quantity to be- 
ing Mr. Popular, to going back to an unknown 
quantity.” 

D'Arby likes to draw his high school years as an 
unhappy period: he was the scrawny boy everyone 
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picked on, the light-skinned black who was rejected 
by both races. “I was too perceptive when | was a kid. 
I picked up on shit | shouldn’t have picked up on.” 
One of his strong ambitions as a pop star, he has said, 
again on many occasions, is to rub his success in the 
faces of the folks back home, to show up at his class 
reunion ina limousine, with a bimbo on each arm. But 
D’Arby was also a joiner, an active member of many 
school clubs, and a finalist in the Mr. DHS contest, 
which commends the most popular and talented boy 
in DeLand High School's graduating class. 

“went through a period of time when I had a prob- 
Jem with both white kids and black kids, for different 
reasons,” he explains. “I just said, ‘Fuck the both of 
you. I'm green.’ I went through a phase when I was a 
very militant person, very militant black man, around 
my mid-teens. It coincided with my very pretentious 
budding intellectual years. Before that, | went through 
the I-want-to-be-white syndrome, to just wish that | 
was treated like I saw white people treated. But that’s 
when you're young and naive, and you don’t know 
what you're talking about. | say that because whatever 
1 was meant to do in this world, | was meant to do as a 
black person, or | wouldn't have come back as this. 
Somebody said, ‘I got something for you to do, and | 
want you to do it as a dark-complexioned person.’ ” 

In 1976, when Sugar Ray Leonard and the Spinks 
brothers won Olympic gold medals in boxing, raising 
the sport to a level of excitement and prominence it 
had not known since Muhammad Ali’s prime, 14- 
year-old D’Arby found a new passion. ‘I got into it by 
accident,” he says. “Me and my cousin one day went 
into the laundry room and just started piling all these 
white socks on our hands. | found | could hit him real- 
ly easily. So my dad bought me some boxing gloves. 
He didn’t consider boxing fighting. Two weeks after | 
got the gloves a guy across the street called me out, 
and | hit him with a jab in his forehead, and he just 
went out.” 

The D’Arby biography, as he tells it, in huge, 
sweeping chunks, scans a bit like a paperback spy 
novel: the opponents all seem a little too formidable, 
the challenges too dangerous, the victories too deci- 
sive. It is as if his most desperate fear is to be caught 
being ordinary—not in the lofty munificence of 
confessing his own fallibility, which after all only 
reaffirms his higher status, but maybe in the acknowl- 
edgement that his talents from time to time had their 
match, “As regards my bio,” he says, “if | wrote 10 
things, all of them are true. Some things are exaggerat- 
ed, because... Why not?” 

The roots of an 80s rock star, D’Arby’s past is his to 
invent, but the construct he has developed, resolutely 
unequivocal, is not porous enough, giving enough, to 
make him really intriguing. In the absence of mys- 
tique, the pressure is on D’Arby to continually pitch 
good copy, and his speech labors under it. He plays 
the role of the precocious child, living only ina con- 
stantly changing present. 

After the Olympics, boxing became his life. It was 
‘one of several times when he completely made him- 
self over into something he previously was not. He 
began training a couple days a week at a gym in Or- 
lando, and stopped singing altogether. He became a 
local Golden Gloves champion, attracting the atten- 
tion of Army boxing coaches. When he finished high 
school, he wanted to join the Army to box, even 
though he was only 17; his father refused to sign a 
release, and persuaded him to enroll in the University 
of Central Florida, near the gym in Orlando, on a 
scholarship. Drawing on his background in the school 
paper, D’Arby settled in to study journalism. 
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“was rooming with my cousin off-campus. He was 
the starting tight end on the football team, and there 
were cheerleaders in and out of my house like it was 
nothing. Because we were living away from our par- 
ents, we were both eligible for food stamps. We'd fill 
our place up with food, and all of the football team 
would crash at our place. I'd be cooking for them. 
They'd bully me about. 

“The frustrating thing was all these cheerleaders, 
and | was getting none of it. When you're 17, you're 
just discovering what hormones are about. Apparent- 
ly there wasa survey that said that men think about sex 
every eight seconds. | imagine when you're 17 you 


the attention of a girl. 

“All my life,” he says, “I've been a square peg try- 
ing to be forced into a round hole. For an 18-month 
period | suspended disbelief and just went along wit 
the Army program. I was a supply specialist: ‘Here's 
your sheets, what's your number’ | allowed myself to 
become brainwashed. 

“When | woke up | woke up hard. | woke up 
screaming and kicking. | hope this doesn’t sound eli- 
tist, but | realized that | was tired of being told by a 
person with a fourth-grade education what to do all 
the time. | think | broke the record for Article 15s, offi- 
cial Army reprimands. And | didn’t care. | was almost 


“What is my destiny? I think | know what it is, but some 
things are better left unsaid. I'm not saying this to take the 
heat off me, but I think there are a few of us around who will 
be used for something. Martin Luther King wasn’t an accident, 
Ghandi wasn’t an accident, Dylan was not an accident.” 


think about it every .65 seconds. And you know what 
cheerleaders are like; they're gorgeous. They're there. 
And I'm being kicked out of my room by a linebacker 
‘or something. You think out of sympathy one would 
‘come my way, but it didn’t work like that at all. | was 
frustrated and | was distracted, because I'm sitting in 
class behind this girl who that morning come out of 
my room, and she wasn’t with me.” 

He dropped out of college after a year, and again 
made himself over; on July 30, 1980, four months 
after his 18th birthday, he joined the Army. “There. 
was no options there for a black or white kid beyond 
flipping hamburgers. | wanted to continue boxing; | 
was thinking about turning professional. Also, it was a 
way to get away. In retrospect, if one was to believe in 
destiny, that was something that obviously had to hap- 
pen, because it brought me to Germany, and other- 
wise | wouldn't have come here.” 

He was stationed first at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, before 
being shipped to a post near Hamburg, Germany, 
with Elvis Presley’s old outfit, the Third Armored Divi- 
sion. He soon gave up boxing altogether. "What got to 
me was getting up at 5 o'clock every morning and run- 
ning. | just thought, ‘What sane person gets up this 
early?’ So | stopped. I said, ‘This is not for people who 
have brains and options.’ ” 








idents of northern England often speak of the 

American servicemen stationed there after World 
War Il as gods descended to walk the earth: robustly 
healthy, uniformed, bringing a new music and a new 
social dynamic. Black American soldiers, an increas- 
ingly redundant term, were largely responsible for the 
international spread of chythm and blues in the 40s 
and 50s. They were the avatars of a new sensual age, 
ideal “savage icons for liberal European imagina- 
tions. In Germany, where the archival study of US 
black music is a national pastime, D’Arby found a 
niche. One of many talented young singers in De- 
Land—his closest friend from the Sound of the Seven- 
ties went on to be a professional opera singer—in 
Germany D’Arby was suddenly the real thing, an im- 
port the nation could never hope to manufacture on its 
own: black, beautiful, with a Pentecostal gospel back- 
ground and a uniform full of attitude. After years of not 
singing, he joined a local funk group, he says, “to get 





like an anti-cult hero, because | was just reckless and 
didn’t care. 

“Once | stumbled into this band, my mission in life 
woke up again. | remember feeling very much one 
page of my life turning and another chapter 
beginning.” 

Singing with a nine-member group called Touch, 
D’Arby distinguished himself for his ability to sound 
like Michael Jackson, whose Thriller album was at the 
time in the middle of its campaign for world domina- 
tion. D’Arby became a hot attraction, and went 
AWOL—a very high-profile AWOL, performing regu- 
larly in clubs—until he was discharged from the 
‘Army, under circumstances that he has toyed with and 
greatly romanticized over the years, on April 15, 
1983. He was 21. He returned to the states long 
enough to get processed out, then rushed back to 
Germany. 


erence Trent D’Arby is a soul singer only in the 
way that Mick Jagger is an R&B singer: heavily 
mannered, with a rock'n‘roller’s appreciation that 
sometimes mannerisms can be everything. After a 
childhood of gospel hymns and the popular standards 
of the school choruses, he learned about soul music in 
Germany, in listening sessions with his then-manager 
and mentor, Klaus Pieter Schleinitz, a music business 
hustler generally known as KP. It was another make- 
over: this time from a Michael Jackson-style entertain- 
er into an honest-to-God, gospel-shouting soul man. 
“We're not our pasts,’ he says, ““and I’m not really 
the person that made the Hardline, but that person is 
related to me. If we are to believe in our coming from 
past lives, and choosing the situations we're going to 
come back to and choosing our parents, | can see why 
I chose that environment in which to grow up. It gives 
me a past to draw from, which I'm now doing. But you 
are not your great-great-grandfather, You are not the 
person you were five years ago. That's a person that 
you know, That's a person that you have a connection 
with. But you are not that person. One can allow the 
past to chain one. But that is a no-win situation.” 
When D’Arby sings Smokey Robinson's “Who's 
Lovin’ You" or Sam Cooke's ““Wonderful World’’—or 
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Edited by Jessica Bendinger 

Styled by Arianne Phillips 
Photography by Marc Baptiste 
Introduction by Christian L. Wright 


U's really a case of style and attitude 
rather than price and design. Attitude is 
the reason Levi’s 501s commercials are 

s0 effective. However hard they try to be 

casual, they turn out perversely glamorous. 

‘And the music, which gives three- 

dimensional designs a fourth dimension, 

identifies the scene. But success is 
determined by the people who take the 
fashion and make it their own: Billie Holliday 
defined the cocktail dress; Buddy Holly 
tailored trousers and blouson windbreakers; 
the Beatles Nehru jackets, military knock-off 
and heavily-fringed hairdos; Woodstock tie 
dye and lovebeads; and 70s glam flared 
hiphuggers and midriff-exposing mini-shirts. 





If time were a funnel, the 80s would be the 
narrow tip, through which all articles from 
past decades have passed. 

Every bit of material next to Axl Rose's 
skin can be directly traced to a time and a 
music. The Hendrix kerchief on his head, 
Janis Joplin hair, tiny Iggy shirt that doesn’t 
really cover anything, Jim Morrison leather 
pants and Robert Plant boots. The nipple ring 
is his own. Together, the outfit is sensitive 
decadence: 80s hard rock. 
dissimilar to-the Cult. 





Sloppier, but not 


Originally defined by unprecedented ideas, 
fashion is taken from the culture, altered, 
reintegrated and given new relevance. Bike 
messengers began wearing form-fitting 
cycling shorts for comfort and to decrease 
wind friction; now the lycra pants are 
essential in every wardrobe—from Madonna's 
to Corey Glover's to yours. No longer purely 
utilitarian, they're usefully sexy. So fashion is 


not a thing to be followed. Instead, it’s 





incorporated into the style and circumstance 
of the individual. Fashion is self- 
perpetuating. 

Maybe Soul II Soul's got it sussed best; with 
shops in London and Tokyo and an LP, Keep 
On Movin’, in the Top 40, they've picked up 
where Malcolm McLaren and the Sex Pistols 
Marketing Plan left off—providing the 
fashion and the soundtrack. 

On the following pages are a few branches 
of the fashion tree. Each has its own type of 
leaf but grows from the very same root. 
Music—the motivator, the inspiration, the 
international language, the backdrop and the 
frontline. 

Loft to right: 

‘Aviane'Ciick: black T-shit—Vision Streetwearflack quit- 
‘ed fight jacket—Paticia Fleldblack leather & lycra sus- 
andor sherts—Van Burerobleod Doc Marten Boots— 
Fay: T-shirt—Vision Streetwear/shorts & shoes—his own 


‘Angollice: T-shirt—M. Zog's Sex Wax/skirt & skull cap— 
Vision Streetweariplaid men’s shirt—Canal Jean 
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HIP HOP 


Hip Hop's GONE FREESTYLE AND DUMPED 
THE CHAINS IN FAVOR OF GEAR YOU CAN 
MOVE IN. TAKE THOSE JORDACHE OFF, AND 
GET OUT AND DANCE IN BAGGY PANTS. 


Robert; white shirt—Profile/pants—The Gap/shoes— 
Vansitie—his own 

Tim: white shir—Perry Ellis/grey pants—Girbaud/ 
shoes—Vansitie-his own 

Alex: floral print shirt—French Connection/pants—Gir- 
bbaud/shoes—Nana 

Darius: T-shirt—Spoo/navy pants—Girbaud/jean jacket— 
‘Tommy Hifiger/shoes—Nana 

Cassius: Batman tie-dye—his own/pants—Girbauditennis 
shoes—Polo 

Jerry: khaki shirt—Guess/khaki pants—Bugle Boy/ 
shoes—Nana 

Cinamon: black lycra top—Patricia Field/pants —Gi 
baud’scarl—The Gapjewelry—Craft Caravan 

‘Neisha: Alrican blouse—het ownijeans—Calvin Klein’ 
glasses and jewelry—her own 
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Dups A LA BOWEME ROG THE PAST AND 
DEFY THE PRESENT JNA WAY THAT NEVER 
GETS OLD, 
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MIAMI. OR NOTHING 


ight: 
/AME: neon orange lycra dress—Andre Von Pier! 
sna/black hoop earrings—bought on the street 





rystal earrings —P: 
Godet/Paris USA: magenta 
shoes-Nanalgold hoop earrings—bought on the street 
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TOWERING OUT OF A PAUL SMITH COLLAR 
OR MARKING THE CLIMAX OF A BACKLESS 


DRESS, A PALE WHITE NECK 1S AS VULNER~ 


ABLE AND SEDUCTIVE AS A NEW ORDER 


SONG. 
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LEATHER 15 UNQUESTIONABLY COOL, LUSTY 
AND LOUD, [T'S AN EXTRA LAYER OF SKIN 
THAT MAKES YOU WANT MORE AND TAKE 
LESS 


Left to right: 
Joe DietrichiClick: black pocket T-shirt—The Gap/black 
leather vest—Agnes B./black leather & lycra pants—Van 
Buren/blet—Tripp NYCisilver rings—Craft Caravan 

Amy K.Paris USA: black vest wleather fringe—Tripp 
NYCiblack leather pants—Agnes Ball jewolry—Craft 
Caravanibelt—Paul’s Western/boots—Nana 

Location courtesy of St. Mark's Bar & Gril, NYC 














Def, Dumb & Blonde Her Sire/Reprise debut oairs Deborah with longtime collaborator Chns Stein, and reunites her with Blondie 


MUCH 


producer Mike Chapman on several tracks, The Thompson Twins contribute two songs, while Twin Tom Bailey helps out with production, 


Jane Child Canadian-born Jane Child has written, arranged, performed and 


SOON 


produced a stunning debut. Her compelling and complex lyrics come to life with a progressive, urban-influenced beat, 


Bound By The Beauty Intellectual. Accessible, Funny, Recorded 


iS |NEVER 


‘in the middle of an apple orchard, You'll be Bound By The Beauty, 


Floating Into The Night Her music set the mood in David 


EN OU G HI 


Lynch's controversial movie Blue Velvet. Now her imagination runs free on this mesmerizing Warner Bros. debut. 
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OVER JEANSEOR UNDER A MIN 
BOOTS) ARENT MADE FOR WALKING 
THEY | WILL. BO. WONDERS FOR 
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paints The Blues 





Koko Taylor, 1989. Gil en linen, 60 x 60 inches 


Illustrated catalogue available. $14 US and Canada, postage included. 
Marlborough Gallery 
September 20-October 14 40 West 57 Street New York 10019 Telephone (212) 541-4900 


To Benefit The Delta Blues Museum, Clarksdale, Mississippi, 
limited edition prints and posters by Frederick Brown will be available for sale. For information call (212) 226-1373 

















hast Car 


Melissa Etheridge is an LA singerlsongwriter by way of 
Kansas. Girls love her from the word go. Boys love her 
when she sings about drinking gin. 


Article by Karen Schoemer 


elissa Etheridge’s career began with an ugly car. It was a yel- 
low Mercury LN7, a car so hideous they only bothered to 
make it for two years. But at 21, Melissa wasn’t worried about 
aesthetics. She was in a big hurry to get out of her hometown 
of Leavenworth, Kansas, and get to Los Angeles, to become a 
singer and songwriter. That ugly yellow car was going to get her there. 
Melissa had been singing since the age of 5 and writing songs since she 
was 10. She had her own little record collection full of Tommy James and 
the Shondells, Steppenwolf and Diana Ross. But it was the 60s, even in 
Kansas, and her parents mixed in some Janis Joplin with their Aretha Frank- 
lin and Dinah Washington records. (Melissa saw Joplin on television when 
she was 9 and it scared the shit out of her.) When Melissa told her parents 
that she wanted to be a singer-songwriter, they said, “Well... O.K., but if 
that’s what you want you better do it right." They found an opera-type 
singer in Leavenworth to give their daughter voice lessons. After one or 
two, the woman told the Etheridges that they were wasting their money. 
Melissa had already decided how she wanted to sing and nobody was 
going to stop her. 
Itwas the same story when Melissa moved to Boston in 1979 to go to the 
Berklee Schoo! of Music. It was a good way to get out of Kansas, but Melissa 


Photography by Dennis Keeley 





hated college. “was real rebellious,” she says. “1 was 
sitting in classes where they were telling me how to 
write a song, and that this chord has to go after that 
chord. But | had been making music for years. | didn’t 
want anybody else telling me how.” 

So after two semesters she went back to Kansas, 
where the main attractions were a military base, a fed- 
eral prison, and the few hotel lounges where Melissa 
gigged regularly (if you consider playing hotel lounges 
gigging). By the end of a yearshe had saved up enough 
money to buy the yellow LN7. It was ugly, but it was 
the only one on the Leavenworth lot with air condi- 
tioning, and Melissa knew she'd be driving across the 
desert, Besides, she was in a hurry. She couldn’texact- 
ly wait around for a blue one with air conditioning, 
Her career beckoned 

Melissa Etheridge is what you'd calll driven. 


na breezy night in July 1989, Melissa takes the 
O stage of New York City’s pier Riverstage in 

front of a sold-out crowd of 8,000. She carries 
a big black acoustic twelve-string and, as her three- 
piece band waits attentively, smacks out the opening 
funk-bent riff of “Chrome Plated Heart,” from her de- 
but album, Melissa Etheridge. Her voice pants, puck- 
ers and bursts into bluesy wails and soul vibratos. 
Because of her energy and playing style—which in- 
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ventively combines single-line leads, melodic chords 
and percussive rhythmic strums—she breaks strings 
constantly. Women in the audience stare with round, 
reverential eyes and sing along with every word. A 
couple of guys with Buds in their hands and football 
jerseys on their backs, who look as though they'd be in 
front of “Wide World of Sports” if their girlfriends 
hadn't dragged them here, little by little begin to nod 
in time with the music. When Melissa sings the lines, 
“IF could have my way I'd be sleeping in an alley/On 
a couch with some friends and a bottle of gin,” from 
the title track of her second album, Brave and Crazy, 
they give a shout and slap each other high-five. Instant 
fans. 

Backstage following the show, the Island Records 
promotions staff is all a-flutter. Not only has the show 
been a stunner, but Island Records founder Chris 
Blackwell has shown up unexpectedly. “He never 
comes to shows unannounced!” squeals one anxious 
publicist. In a tropical shirt and graying yellow hair, 
Blackwell circles the palm-treed trailer-area oasis like 
a lone shark, then poses for photographers in a shoul- 
der-hug with the beaming Melissa. 

Though Blackwell takes an unusual amount of per- 
sonal interest in most Island acts, Melissa is what's 
known as a pet project. Her post-Tracy Chapman de- 
but has sold over 800,000 copies in the US, boosted 


by the raw, emotionally-fired Joplinisms (Melissa got 
over her fear of Janis in LA) of the single “Bring Me 
Some Water.” Blackwell discovered Melissa ina Long 
Beach, California cocktail lounge, Que Sera Sera, in 
1986, four years after she'd moved to LA. "The big 
clubs—the Troubadour, the Lingerie—you could 
maybe get a gig once a month, and you actually ended 
up paying to play, because it was all showcases,” she 
says. Melissa had always supported herself by per- 
forming, and she wasn't about to take some crappy 
waitress job. Que Sera Sera had a piano, and she got a 
job playing five nights a week. 

Melissa is probably one of the few current success- 
ful performers whose career has worked in reverse: 
she sold out before she got famous and then regained 
her integrity. In those days she drove the yellow LN7 
between LA piano bars and hotel lounges, squeezing 
her own material, on which she was continuously and 
feverishly working, in between covers of Joan Arma- 
trading, Bruce Springsteen and Crosby, Stills and 
Nash. The payoff was that she gained experience and 
developed her songs, her voice and her confidence. 
The trade-off was playing “Send In The Clowns” 
when a customer requested it. 

By '86, though, her own songs were balancing out 
covers. She wrote a lot of love songs, but because her 
career had consumed her for so long and because she 
gave almost all of herself to her career, the love songs 
were mostly about trouble: relationship trouble, lone- 
liness trouble, jealousy trouble, Melissa hung out her 
emotional laundry in her lyrics, and she had a voice 
capable of wringing out every nerve-damaged drop. 
She began closing her sets with “Like the Way | Do,’ a 
precarious and delirious study in jealousy that pulsed 
like a swollen artery. Record company execs showed 
occasional interest, but most were turned off by her 
‘extreme emotionalism and lack of hit material. Melis- 
sa was nearing the end of her tether. “I was like, ‘God, 
what am | doing? This is going to take forever.’ 

At least on some levels, though, things were im- 
proving; she developed a loyal local following who 
‘came to hear her original material, and she was earn- 
ing enough to buy a’74 Alfa Romeo convertible. The 
night Blackwell stopped in to hear her sing, Melissa 
wasn’t sure who he was; she knew he was somebody, 
and she realized just how much of a somebody when 
he signed her on the spot. For her first album, he put 
her into the studio with session musicians. The tapes, 
like most of the demos she had attempted up to that 
point, were a disaster; synthesizers and heavy produc- 
tion washed out the strong solo persona she'd worked 
so hard on over the years. Blackwell trashed the tapes 
and sent her back into the studio with bassist Kevin 
McCormick, drummer Craig Krampf, engineer Niko 
Bolas and Melissa herself as producers. They recut the 
album live in six days. 

Melissa Etheridge, released in May of 1988, cap- 
tures all the high-strung strain and high-wired inner 
aggression of those early years in LA; this was intensity 
pared and shorn down to its coldest, hardest essence 
and then planted, ready to explode, in each beat of 
each song, ““A lot of people listen to it and say, ‘Nah, 
too much, too much,’ ”” she admits. ‘I was right in the 
midst of struggling with relationships versus career— 
there's a lot of that conflict on the first album. It's that 
gray zone of life: you're not a teenager anymore, and 
you're kinda having to be an adult, and you're discov- 
ering that maybe you should start taking relationships 
seriously. Maybe. 

\y writing just comes out—boom! All ofa sudden 
I'm writing ‘sweet devil.’ | learn more about me from 
my songs than anything. Like ‘Bring Me Some Water,’ 
Hook back on it now and whoa, | didn’t know | was 














feeling that intense. ‘I feel the steel of the red-hot 
truth,’ need some insanity’—all these knives. | was 
feeling a lot that | wouldn’t let myself know about. 
That's where a lot of those extremes came from. I think 
I'm on my way through that darkness.’” 


takes a deep, quenching swig from a bottle of 
Evian as she considers her new album, Brave and 
Crazy. “It’s more up,’ she says. “Prettier.” She gig- 
gles. “There's still some intense moments, though.” 
Though her manner and demeanor show water 
marks of her stable, family-oriented Midwestern up- 
bringing, Melissa carries herself and speaks with a 
consummate professionalism that’s almost puzzling. 
Personal issues and career have been married for so 
long in her personality that she doesn’t seem to sepa- 
rate the two. Her songs are about relationships; rela~ 
tionships have been a constant struggle in her life; her 
life is her songs. 


I nv her trailer before the Riverstage show, Melissa 


SPIN: The song “Brave and Crazy” opens with a line 
about wanting to be “sleeping in an alley.” Is that 
real to you? 

Melissa Etheridge: | realized a long time ago that | 
have this drive and desire to be exactly what | am be- 
ing now. And sometimes it’s like I'm on a vehicle 
that's traveling and I'm just on for the ride. It’s kind of 
overwhelming at times. | react to people out of that 
desire and drive. “Brave and Crazy” is about a re- 
sponse | had to a person, and me going, “Aw, geez, 
why did I do that? Just to geta reaction, so! could write 
about it or something?” If| could have my way I'd be 
off this ride, in the alley, with the bums. There’s a cer- 
tain freedom there, a freedom from the responsibi 
and the pressure in these lives we've chosen. 








The songs on Brave and Crazy aren't as overtly con- 
cerned with relationships as the ones on Melissa Eth- 
eridge. “No Souvenirs” is very descriptive, more 
about the world outside of yourself. 

I've grown a little in the field of relationships—just a 
little bit. 1 think | have more control on jealousy 
laughs). Instead of putting it all on the other person, 
I'm seeing if | can make myself happy, since | can't 
depend on you to. I'm letting go of a few things and 
taking care of the inside. “No Souvenirs” was a rela- 
tionship that was purely external. The person was 
there and then they were gone and nothing was 
changed, nothing reminded me of them. Nothing. 
You didn’t leave your shoes, you didn’t leave this or 
that. It was very quick. 

Last year | let go of a lot of things. That’s what ‘The 
Angels” {from Brave and Crazy] is. It’s the same rela- 
tionship as “Bring Me Some Water,”” same relation- 
ship as “Like The Way | Do,” but I said, I'm just going 
to let go of this or 'm going to go out of my mind. “All 
want is for your love to be all mine, but the angels 
won'thave it.” So there. I've definitely changed about 
love and romance. I've lost a lot of the initial, “God, 
I'm in love and this is forever” kind of thing. ‘Cause 
you know that it’s not forever. 


If career and relationships are so much at odds, have 
you ever felt your career isn’t worth it? 
No. | couldn't just give it up, My career is me. 


Earlier this year, when things really began happening 
for Melissa, she got a new ’88 Alfa Romeo which she 
keeps alongside the Samurai Suzuki she bought when 
she traded in the LN7. Depending on how things go 
with Brave and Crazy, she’s looking at a classic Stude- 
baker '57 Hawk. © 
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Back 
to the 
Future 


It was over 20 years ago today that the 
Jefferson Airplane first flew out of San 
Francisco. Refueled and reunited, the 

band is back on album and on tour. 


Article by Bud Scoppa 


Photograph by Steve Granitz 
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Once again, Jefferson Airplane ( 
Paul Kantner. 





his is not an acid flashback. This is a sign of 
the times—1989. First the Who, then the 
Stones, now the Jefferson Airplane—Paul 
Kantner, Grace Slick, Marty Balin, Jorma 
Kaukonen and Jack Casady—which has re-formed (as 
opposed to “‘reformed”) 17 years after breaking into 
fragments 
In 1988, the five former bandmates—all on the high 
end of fortysomething—decided to put aside their for- 
mer animosities and give the reunion thing a shot (al- 
though, as Kantner concedes, “We're much more of a 
throw than the Stones’’). With Jefferson Airplane out on 
Epic this month, they're back on tour. And maybe they 
could handle the reunion thing, but first they have to 
get a handle on the interview thing. 





Paul, you're credited as being the instigator of the Air- 
plane reunion 

“Wrong,” Slick snarls at Kantner, the father of her 
18-year-old daughter China. “If it weren't for Jack, 
there's no way | woulda come within 20 fuckin’ feet of 
you, At the time.” 

“That's just one element of this whole thing, 
though,”’ Kantner says to Slick, reasonably, conde- 
scendingly. “You're making yourself the whole 
element.” 

“No—no—no 

“{ love the way they can argue,” says Casady, the 
band’s bassist and mediator. 

“{ can’t imagine anybody except Jack | would've 
come back for,” Grace insists. “There’s something 
about him . 

“We were all scared to ask you to join the band in 
the first place,” Kantner confesses. 

“You mean 20 years ago,” Slick confirms. 





Marty Balin, Grace Slick, Jorma Kaukonen, Jack Casady and 


“Right. Because you know how guys are—and you 
were the ice princess.” 
““Ice princess? | fucked everybody in this band!” 
“Oh, so you did fuck Marty,” says Casady, his pruri- 
ent interest aroused. 
“No. Never fucked Marty. That's the only one.”” 
“VI drink to that,” says Kantner, hoisting a glass of 
Sparklett’s water. 


n 1966, when Kantner, Balin, Casady and Kau- 

konen lured former fashion model Slick away from 
her husband's band the Great Society, they became 
the San Francisco psychedelic folk rock group. First 
the hits—Somebody To Love” and “White Rab- 
bit’—then the nine-minute arty jams, the arguments 
with RCA over a lack of singles, and finally a contract 
guaranteeing them full artistic control and the right to 
sing “up against the wall motherfuckers” on 1969's 
Volunteers. They played Woodstock and Altamont be- 
fore dissension, drink and dissatisfaction led their 
members to spin off into groups like New Riders of the 
Purple Sage and Hot Tuna 

At any given moment between 1972, when they 
broke up (and released the first Jefferson Starship al- 
bum), and 1989, when they reconvened, some com- 
bination of erstwhile Jeffersonians was not speaking to 
each other, while another combination was working 
together. That is to say, the members of San Francis- 
co’s Original Electric Kool-Aid Godhead Folk-Rock 
Screaming Versatone Unexpurgated Creative-Control 
supergroup have continued to flit around the incan- 
descent ghost image of the Airplane like moths in de- 
caying orbit, moving ever closer to a five-way splat. (It 
would've been a six-way splat, but drummer Spencer 
Dryden, now 53, has tumbled out of the demo- 





graphic. Slick hits the big five-oh herself in October, 
but she doesn’t have to pound the skins. Kenny Aron- 
off of John Cougar Mellencamp’s band is the Air- 
plane's hired drummer, both on record and onctage.) 

Hot Tuna, the Jefferson Starship, Manhole, just plain 
Starship, SVT (Casady's punk-era club band), Rock Jus- 
tice (Balin’s “tock opera”) “Hearts,’” KBC, the repug- 
nant smash “We Built This City’” . . . the chronology 
of Airplane-oriented “accomplishments” descended 
deep into the realm of noxiousness before the 80s 
even started. This mess demanded a thorough 
cleanup. It began in early 1988, when Slick joined 
Casady, Kaukonen and Kantner onstage during a Hot 
Tuna set at the reopened Fillmore. “What if?” they 
asked each other. “What the fuck?” was the collective 
Socratic response. 

“There were people who thought it was a practical 
business decision, namely, agents, managers, ex- 
wives," Casady says. “Then there was the aspect that 
when we actually found ourselves onstage it was 
kinda enjoyable, in spite of everybody else. And the 
sound was there.’” 

In other words, the chemistry was there? 

“Overused word,” Kantner scolds. “Chemistry to 
us implies other things.” 

“But it was there, no doubt about it,” says Casady, 

As for Slick, who'd never been fully comfortable in 
her role as the Ethel Merman of the CHR power bal- 
lad: “I had a hunger to write songs, and that can be 
done within the context of this band a little more easi- 
ly than it can within the context of Starship. It's not a 
matter of whether or not Starship's good or bad, it’s 
just not something | want to do.” 

“1 wouldn't put it that peacefully,” Kantner clarifies 
before getting back to motives. “I think for everybody 
there is some avaricious gleam there also, but it’s way 
down the list. | mean, we're not here not to make mon- 
ey. This is America, after all, and we are Americans."” 

“This band,” says Slick, “‘has never, ever, made lots 
of money.” 

“We always exist on the edge—financially as well 
as every other way,” Kantner says, romantically. 











S ‘git was a combination of prudence, boredom, the 
profit motive, the need for resolution and an old- 
time sense of adventure that brought Paul, Grace, Jack 
and Jorma together after all these years. 

Before they could make it official, however, they 
needed to resolve the Marty Balin question. Could 
they take yet another round of his shit? Fact is, they 
had no choice. Epic wasn't interested in signing the 
Kantner Kaukonen Casady Slick Band—they wanted 
The Airplane. It was Marty or no dice. Typically, mad- 
deningly, Balin held out till the last minute before re- 
turning to save the day. What a guy. 

“It seemed like a pretty easy job,” Balin coolly ra- 
tionalizes. “Just come in, sing a few songs, walk out, 
be paid well and have a paid vacation in LA. That's 
about all it is. It wasn’t hard work at all. And | had a 
couple songs that were written with the Airplane in 
mind; that's the songs they wanted. It was quite sim- 
ple. | was in the studio three or four times. No big 
deal.” 

Balin understands the machinery of the music biz 
very well. A popster by trade, he’s been up and down 
like a yo-yo for two decades now. “I'm not cynical at 
all,”” Balin says. “I just know how the game works. | 
can’t understand people who say, ‘Don’t talk about it. 
Always be nice.’ I'm not a goddamn flower in a field of 
lilies. 1 can’t stand putting on a phony attitude. The 
producer [Ron Nevison] is makin’ the album and 
we're just s‘posed to pretend that we're the real Air- 
plane. I'm just a sideman. | didn’t sign the record deal. 








| would say this is more Nevison’s record than ours. 
Seriously. When you put it together we're a very pol- 
ished Airplane.” 

Putting Ron Nevison—whose main claim to fame is 
turning Heart from a rock band into a pop machine— 
in charge of the polishing of the Airplane meant this 
would be no anachronistic, hippie project. But that 
move by the Epic A&R department provided the Air- 
plane with a compelling reason to pull together as 
ne, just like the old days. Even Balin is caught up in 
the spirit of resistance. It’s an update of the old us- 
against-them routine the Airplane was famous for— 
only this time “them’’ is the band’s own producer and 
his methodology. Nevison brought in studio musi- 
cians, like David Paich of Toto. He even persuaded 
them to cut one of Paich’s songs, the generic “True 
Love”—sung, oddly enough, by Bali 

“(cannot sit there and audition a great love song for 
somebody like Ron Nevison,” says Balin. “I just can’t 
look at him and sing it,” says Balin, who's just getting 
warmed up, buoyed by Kaukonen’s cackles. “I sat 
down with Ron Nevison and the president of the re- 
cord company and they went through all my songs. 
They kept saying, ‘That's a hit, but it's not an Airplane 
song.’ And | kept saying, ‘If I choose to do it with this, 
band, why isn’t that an Airplane song?’ See, they were 
doing an Airplane album as they think the Airplane 
should sound, not as we would do it now, Y'know, 
we're not in our robes and pink period anymore, 
we're in our cubist period. We're way ahead of these 
guys.” 

“There are the powers that be—Epic, Ron Nevison 
and the people that think they're gonna sell the image 
of the Airplane,” Casady reasons. “Then there's the 
Airplane, which is a phenomenon that we were and 
are all caught up in, that we all resist and at the same 
time are part of. This is the result.” 

“had no say whatever at what I was to do,” says 
Balin, plowing ahead with his diatribe. “1 could only 
cdo what Ron Nevison wanted me to do. | don’t think 
he accepted one idea | had. If you made any sugges- 
tion to him he'd get up and walk out of the studio.” 

Your turn, Jorma: “And also, when | was doing 
leads, the guy was saying, ‘O.K., now we wanna get 
the essence of Jorma.’ What they wanted were what 
they consider those psychedelic leads of yore. Now | 
can still do that but | really don’t play that way any- 
more. I’m not sure whether it was my music, my per- 
sonality ora subtle combination of both, butit irritated 
Nevison so much that he always went home. | don’t 
think he liked me very much. So we just worked with 
Greg Edwards, who was our coproducer—he’s a nice 
guy. But at my age it’s not good to get that upset, it 
really isn’t.” Jorma laughs, his gold tooth gleaming 
subversively. 

“It was a fight on many levels, but a healthy fight,” 
says Kantner diplomatically. “It’s like Marty and | 
fight—not fight, but we disagree on lotsa stuff—" 

“You fight,”” Casady insists. 

“We don’t punch out. It’s not like the Who.” 

“Thats cuz yer a buncha pussies,” Casady 
counters. 

“We have learned something,” Kaukonen submits. 
“We're not quite sure what. And, yes, we do know 
what ‘recoupable’ means—that’s why Marty was 
smart on this one.” 

“Everything's the same, same as ever, it seems,” 
says Balin, sounding existentially bummed. 

And they decided to title the album Jefferson Air- 
plane. Hopefully? Ironically? Nostalgically? All of the 
above? It’s throw, but then, you're only young once. 
Or maybe twice. Amid all this ambiguity one thing is 
perfectly clear: this is not the Summer of Love. & 
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4..xTC, Oranges & Lemons, Geffen 
2. ROBYN HITCHCOCK/EGYPTIANS, Queen 
Elvis, A&M. 

3. ELVIS COSTELLO, Spike, Warner Bros. 

4. REPLACEMENTS, Don't Tell A Soul, Sire- 
Reprise 

5. FINE YOUNG CANNIBALS, The Raw & The 
Cooked, |.R.S/MCA 

6. NEW ORDER, Technique, Qwest-WB 

7. VIOLENT FEMMES, 3, Slash-WB 

8. GUADALCANAL DIARY, Flip-Flop, Elektra 

9, THROWING MUSES, Hunkpapa, Sire-WB 
10. CONNELLS, Fun & Games, TVT 

11. LOU REED, New York, Sire-WB 

12. fIREHOSE, fROMOHIO, SST 

13. INDIGO GIRLS, Indigo Girls, Epic 

14, LIVE SKULL, Positraction, Caroline 

15. DE LA SOUL, 3 Feet High And Rising, 
Tommy Boy 

16. PROCLAIMERS, Sunshine On Leith, 
Chrysalis 

17. FLAMING LIPS, Telepathic Surgery, 
Restless 

18. MORRISSEY, The Last Of The Famous 
International Playboys, Sire-Reprise 

19. CHRISTMAS, Ultraprophets Of Thee Psykick 
Revolution, |.R.S. 

20. WONDER STUFF, The Eight Legged Groove 
Machine, Polydor-PG 

21. R.E.M., Green, Warmer Bros. 

22. CICCONE YOUTH, The Whitey Album, Blast 
First-Enigma 

23. BUCK PETS, Buck Pets, Island 

24. CATERWAUL, Pin & Web, LS. 

25. LOVE TRACTOR, Themes From Venus, DB 
26.MY BLOODY VALENTINE, /sn’t Anything, 
Creation-Relativity 

27. THELONIOUS MONSTER, Stormy Weather, 
Relativity 

28.YO LA TENGO, President Yo La Tengo, 
Coyote-Twin/Tone 

29. YELLO, Flag, Mercury-PG 

30. DEAD MILKMEN, Beelzebubba, Fever- 
Enigma 
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Morrissey rules. The Beatles are 
still cool. The 80s are in effect. 


When Abbie Hoffman died on April 12, 1989, 
the 60s officially, finally ended. When the 
Smiths’ The Queen Is Dead won Best Album of 
All Time in SPIN‘s first annual Readers 

Poll (to which we received responses from 
everywhere—Alaska to France, South Dakota 
to West Germany), assistant editor Robin 
Reinhardt wept with glee. Who said the 80s 
have no identity? 

That the Smiths were beaten out for Best 
Band of Alll Time only by the Beatles proves 
that you, dear readers, have some sense of 
history, but also recognize what decade it is 
and what it’s all about. You are clearly calling 
the shots. 

How else could Depeche Mode title an LP 
Music For The Masses (SPIN Readers’ No. 11 
Best Album of All Time) and play to 70,000 
people? How else could the Cure, once 
privately worshipped in dark bedrooms, 
now play stadiums and have an album, 
Disintegration, in Billboard's Top 20? How else 
could “Yo! MTV Raps” be the highest rated 
program on the network? And how else could 
the Replacements, who've grown up right 


< 
Morrissey: The 
light that never 


goes out. 





along with you, be voted Most Underrated 
Band with their fourth LP, Let It Be, at No. 8 on 
the Best Album list? 

Not long ago, alternative rock and rap were 
only heard on college radio, in clubs and 
booming out of car stereos. Now, 10,000 
Maniacs go platinum and appear on Johnny 
Carson, and NWA’s gold debut LP Straight 
Outta Compton is more controversial and way 
hotter than Rob Lowe's Atlanta video. Bobby 
Brown's phone line probably grosses more 
than Christie Brinkley’s Max Factor residuals; 
Paul McCariney stiffs on the charts while Love 
and Rockets dominate; Fine Young Cannibals 
were at No.1 for eight weeks; the Pixies play 
on MTV prime time; Michael Stipe has become 
not only a prophet but a sex god, right in there 
with George Michael and Prince. And the 
success of L.L. Cool J as well as Edie Brickell 
(who made the Worst Dressed list—well done) 
suggests a blurring of class and racial lines: 
white kids devour rap music while Boogie 
Down Productions’ KRS-One’s favorite LP of 
1989 is Shooting Rubberbands At The Stars. 
The marketplace is ruled by a whole new 
order. 

No. 9 Most Underrated, Elvis Costello, 
who—if he didn’t detest monarchism so 
much—could surely be crowned King of the 
80s, said in his May ‘89 SPIN interview that he 
didn’t think Public Enemy had made much of an 
impression on a large scale, only on a local 
level. The King was wrong. Democracy is even 
more powerful than his ego; It Takes A Nation 
of Millions to Hold Us Back ranks No. 9 on the 
Readers Poll 10 Best Albums of All Time. Like 
Public Enemy, but more successfully, SPIN’s 
readers have staged a quiet revolution, 
stormed the palace and taken the crown. And 
still have a sense of history and respect for the 

Founding Fathers: Elvis Presley was voted 
rock's greatest hero over John Lennon. 

Contemporary music has evolved under your 
direction. So maybe it's music for the masses 
now, but after all, the masses are made up of 
individuals. By popular vote, Morrissey has 
become a poet, a beacon in the dark, a sexual 
magnet and a living hero. Time for you to take 
a bow. 


Case Study by Christian Wright 
and Robin Reinhardt 
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A The Replacements: Stuck on the left 
of the dial. 








1. Beatles 

2. The Smiths 
3. Rolling Stones 
4. Led Zeppelin 

5. Velvet Underground 
6.U2 

7. The Cure 

8. The Clash 

9. REM 

10. The Who 


v7 Guns N’ Roses: Appetite for 
Decadence. 








BAND OF 


Poison 
. Village People 
. The Grateful Dead 


1 
2 

3 

4, Duran Duran 
5. Bon Jovi 

6, Journey 

7. Bee Gees 

8. Air Supply 

9. REO Speedwagon 
10. Kiss 











1. Replacements 
2. The Smiths 

3. REM. 

4, The Cure 

5. Velvet Underground 
6. Prince 

7. Depeche Mode 

8. Metallica 

9. Elvis Costello 

10. New Order 








1. The Queen Is Dead - The Smiths 
2. Sgt. Pepper's... - Beatles 

3, Never Mind the Bollocks . . .- 
Sex Pistols 

4, London Calling - The Clash 

5. Dark Side of the Moon - Pink 
Floyd 

6. Joshua Tree - U2 

7. Appetite for Destruction - Guns 
N’ Roses 

8. Let It Be - Replacements 

9. It Takes a Nation of Millions... - 
Public Enemy 

10. Ziggy Stardust - David Bowie 








1,U2 

2. Guns N’ Roses 
3. The Grateful Dead 
4, Bon Jovi 

5. Michael Jackson 
6. Beatles 

7. Sting 

8. Led Zeppelin 

9. Bruce Springsteen and the E 
Street Band 

10. Rolling Stones 


\y Madonna: Breaking down the 
boundaries 

ss of good and 

ie bad taste. 


1. "Stairway to Heaven” - Led 
Zeppelin 

2. "Love Will Tear Us Apart” - Joy 
Division 

3. “Satisfaction” - Rolling Stones 
4, “Pride (In the Name of Love)” - 
u2 

5. "Anarchy In the UK" - Sex Pistols 
6. “Like A Rolling Stone” - Bob 
Dylan 

7. “There ls A Light That Never 
Goes Out” - The Smiths 

8. “Johnny B. Goode” - Chuck 
Berry 

9. “Bela Lugosi’s Dead” - Bauhaus 
10. “Imagine” - John Lennon 


GREATEST ROCK’N’ 
HERO OF ALLTINA 








1. Elvis Presley 
2. John Lennon 
3. Jim Morrison 
4, Morrissey 

5. David Bowie 
6. Jimi Hendrix 
7. Keith Richards 
8. Sid Vicious 

9. Lou Reed 

10. James Dean 


Vv What becomes a legend most? The 
Beatles, the best band of all time. 








1. Madonna 

2. Singad O'Connor 
3, Siouxsie Sioux 

4. Joan Jett 

5. Whitney Houston 
6. Sade 





8, Jody Watley 
9. Annie Lennox 
10. Natalie Merchant 





1. Robert Palmer 
2. David Bowie 

3. Bryan Ferry 

4, Prince 

5. George Michael 
6. Morrissey 

7. Bono 

8. Robert Smith 

9. Sting 

10. Axl Rose 


WORST DRESSED 
IN MUSIC 


BABE 





1. Madonna 
2. Cyndi Lauper 

3. Debbie Gibson 
4, Samantha Fox 

5. Cher 

6. Lita Ford 

7. Sinéad O'Connor 
8. Tiffany 

9. Stevie Nicks 

10. Edie Brickell 


Vv George Michael: We want your sex 
and anything else you care to offer. 








WORST DRESSED DUDE 
IN MUSIC 


MOST DATEABLE BABE IN 
MUSIC 


BEST COVER SONG OF 
ALL TIME 





1. Michael Jackson 
2. Prince 

3, David Lee Roth 

4, George Michael 
5. Axl Rose 

6. Jon Bon Jovi 

7. Boy George 

8. Bruce Springsteen 
9. Elton John 

10. Steve Tyler 


BEST ROCK’N’ROLL 
MARRIAGE 


1. Madonna 
2. Suzanna Hoffs 

3. Samantha Fox 

4. Debbie Gibson 
5. Edie Brickell 

6. Sinéad O'Connor 
7. Joan Jett 

8. Natalie Merchant 
9. Kate Bush 

10. Siouxsie Sioux 


MOST DATEABLE DUDE IN 
MUSIC 





1. Eddie Van Halen/Valerie 
Bertinelli 

2. John Lennon/Yoko Ono 

3. Billy Joel/Christie Brinkley 

4. Tommy Lee/Heather Locklear 
5. Robert Smith/Mary Poole 

6. Chrissie Hynde/Jim Kerr 

7. Paul McCariney/Linda Eastman 
8. Tina Weymouth/Chris Frantz 
9. Patty Smith/Sonic Smith 

10. Exene/John Doe 


WORST ROCK‘N’ROLL 
MARRIAGE 


1. Madonna/Sean Penn 
2. John Lennon/Yoko Ono 

3. Bruce Springsteen/Julianne 
Phillips 

4, Tina Turner/Ike Turner 

5. Chrissie Hynde/Jim Kerr 

6. Cher/Sonny Bono 

7. Cher/Gregg Allman 

8, Paul McCartney/Linda Eastman 
9. Ric Ocasek/Paulina Porizkova 
10. Paul Simon/Carrie Fisher 


v Elvis Presley: God save the King. 


Wz 





1. George Michael 
2. Morrissey 
3. Michael Hutchence 
4, Jon Bon Jovi 
5. Axl Rose 
6. Prince 
7. lan Astbury 

8, Bobby Brown 

9. Michael Stipe 

10. Roland Gift 


MOST DECADENT BAND 


1. Guns N’ Roses 
2. Sex Pistols 

3. Rolling Stones 

4, Led Zeppelin 

5. Kiss 

6, The Replacements 
7. Métley Crie 

8. Poison 

9. Butthole Surfers 
10. Dead Kennedys 





V Peter Gabriel: 





1. “All Along The Watchtower” - 
Jimi Hendrix 

. "My Way’ - Sid Vicious 

“Twist and Shout” - Beatles 
“Route 66” - Depeche Mode 

5. “Dear Prudence” - Siouxsie and 
the Banshees 

6. "Suspicious Minds” - Fine Young 
Cannibals 

7. “Knockin’ On Heaven’s Door” - 
Guns N’ Roses 

8. “Into the Groovey” - Ciccone 
Youth 

9. “Satisfaction” - Devo 

10. “Walk This Way” - Run-D.M.C. 


AYN 


SICKEST, MOST 
DECADENT ROCKER OF 
ALL TIME 


BEST VIDEO 


1. “Sledgehammer” - Peter 
Gabriel 

2. “Bastards of Young” - The 
Replacements 

3. “Shock the Monkey” - Peter 
Gabriel 

4. “One” - Metallica 

5. “Sweet Child O’ Mine” - Guns 
N’ Roses 

6. “Once in a Lifetime” - Talking 
Heads 

7. Need You Tonight/Mediate” - 
INXS 

8. “Like a Prayer” - Madonna 

9. “Where the Streets Have No 
Name” - U2 

10. “Close (to the Edit)" - Art of 
Noise 


WORST VIDEO 





1. Sid Vicious 

. Ozzy Osbourne 
. Alice Cooper 

. Iggy Pop 

. GG Allin 

. Gene Simmons 

. Jim Morrison 

. Jerry Lee Lewis 
. Prince 

0. Johnny Rotten 


2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
1 


V lagy Pop: Mr. Excess, Uncle Cool. 


1. “Like a Prayer” - Madonna 
2. “Wild Thing” - Sam Kinison 

3. “Bad Medicine” - Bon Jovi 

4. “Thriller” - Michael Jackson 

5. "I Think We're Alone Now’ - 
Tiffany 

6, “Sweet Child O’ Mine” - Guns 
N’ Roses 

7. “Bad” - Michael Jackson 

8. “Loco-Motion” - Kylie Minogue 
9. “Simply Irresistible” - Robert 
Palmer 

10. “Wild Thing” - Tone Loc 


Photo Credits: The Replacements: Ebet Roberts; 
Peter Gabriel: Lorry Busacca/Retna Lid.; Madonna: 
London Features In; Elvis Presley: London Features 
Int'l; The Beatles: Michael Cooper/LFI; Guns N’ 
Roses: Ross Marino; lgay Pop: David Michael 
Kennedy; Bjark: Andrew Callin; George Michael: 

S. Ropport/LFI; Morrissey: Lawrence Watson 


7. Bidrk: A darling cube of sugar. 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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AIDS educators are facing off against college admi 





WORDS FROM THE FRONT 


As AIDS makes its move on campus, 





trators. 


The future of sex on campus hangs in the balance. 


inking her small frame into a heavily-cush- 
ioned lounge chair, Leslie Kantor doesn’t 
seem like an administration-bucking activist. 
But, at 21, she has wasted little time rewriting, 
the way that colleges deal with AIDS. Ducking a Gay 
and Lesbian Alliance get-together on the steps of Co- 
lumbia University’s Earl Hall, she tries to explain how. 

After her first semester at Barnard College in New 
York City, in 1987, she took a summer job at Barnard’s 
Health Service and put in long hours educating herself 
about the epidemic. “It didn't take long for me to real- 
ize | wanted to do something,” she says of her recog- 
nition of the way the AIDS crisis had struck the city. “It 
was like a call to action,” she recalls. At the end of 
‘August she paid a visit to Marc Ostfield, then curricu- 
lum director at Gay Men’s Health Crisis (GMHC), the 
biggest AIDS service organization in the country. To- 
gether they designed a peer education program for 
Barnard. She recruited other health service interns 
and a couple of pre-med majors to participate, and by 
September they were in the residence halls teaching 
AIDS 101. 

The 70-minute seminar, presented in dorm lounges 
and hallways, ranges from the now-perfunctory con- 
dom-on-banana demonstration to a short course on 
needle-cleaning. “We try to encourage students to 
think about what they want to be doing sexually, be- 
cause a lot of them really don’t know at this point. 
They're 18, some 17. Mainly we go over safer sex 
guidelines—I’m not going to go around implying sex 
is dangerous—and we answer a lot of questions, 
which are mostly about HIV testing.”” 

Kantor, who was the target of much criticism from 
health service officials at Barnard, is now acknowl- 
edged as the originator of perhaps the ideal AIDS edu- 
cation program for women. Hers has become a model 
for peer educators at women’s colleges across the 
country. What is disturbing to many AIDS education 
advocates, however, is the all-too-real reactionary 
measures taken by some school officials. 

In one of the most telling parables of the AIDS era, 
last year Boston University proposed a plan outlawing 
overnight student dormitory visits. According to the 
administration, the dorms were becoming “hotels.” 
The real reasons, it is widely suspected, were more 








Column by Chris Lewis 


pernicious. “It was an effort to control student life,’ 
says Nicole Blackmun, a senior at BU who has been 
an outspoken critic of University policy in this and 
other matters. “Although it was never officially stated, 
it was circulated in an internal memo that one of the 
benefits of the proposal would be a decline in student 
promiscuity.” Since last fall's proposal, the dean who 
drafted it, under the heat of student backlash, has 
found himself a job in Africa, A modified but equally 
severe version of the plan goes into effect this semes- 
ter, anyway. 

A certain ambivalence among university admin- 
istrators is more typical. In 1987, The University of 
Kansas established an AIDS task force, but has been 
reluctant to act decisively. I worry about whether or 
not the University’s involvement is strong enough,” 
says Tom Stalnaker, a graduate student at Kansas and 
a member of the task force. “When we brought up 
condom machines in the dorms, we found out the 
University was dead set against them. We have tried 
to push for an AIDS education program during sum- 
mer orientation, and that was resisted at first, but now 
we're making some headway. | think most people in 
the administration are supportive of our efforts, but 
there is a problem at the very top. The problem is that 
Kansas gets a lot of its funding from alumni, and the 
chancellor is afraid that all of a sudden the funds are 
going to dry up.” 





If oday’s college students debunk the myth of the 
carefree and careless American collegian. There 
are still parties and kegs and some very busy bodies, 
but their behavior indicates that much of the change 
AIDS education advocates want to effect may have 
already taken place. These days it’s hard to find a stu- 
dent who doesn’t to some extent equate sex with 
condoms. 

“V've had a girliriend for about six months,” says 
Phil, a junior at Northeastern, but he admits to cheat- 
ing on her occasionally. “She knows about it. But she 
doesn’t mind. She knows I'm cautious. All the times 
I've had sex with someone else I've used one. You 
have to, It’s pretty much a moot point right now.” 
Availability? “You never have a problem finding 


Illustration by Sara Schwartz 


one—if you don’i have one on you, you can just grab 
‘one from a buddy, run to the next dorm room. And if 
that doesn’t work there are condom machines in the 
dorms.” 

Even before he got to college, Joey Garfield never 
had any doubt that condoms would play a significant 
role in life as an undergrad. “I think a lot of times that | 
should carry around a condom in my wallet,”” says 
Garfield, now a sophomore at the University of Kan- 
sas. “But | don’t have a wallet.” Nonetheless, he is, in 
his words, “having a great time.” 

“At the end of last school year,” Garfield reports, ‘1 
met a girl who I'd had a crush on all year. We were up 
in her room talking, and | found out she kind of had 
‘one too. So we started fooling around. She said, ‘Mak- 
ing love with you would be great,’ so | started thinking 
about what was going to happen. Then she said, ‘Do 
you have a condom?’ and | said, ‘No, only up in my 
room.' So | figured that was it, nothing was going to 
happen. Then she looks and me and says, ‘Run.’ 

Although these are all healthy signs, there is still a 
presumption among many that membership in a cer- 
tain socioeconomic or racial group makes one im- 
mune. “You only get the AIDS virus if you are gay,” 
says Dan, a student at Kansas, “I know that's crazy. 
‘And | think even though most people know you can 
get AIDS from anybody, | don’t think that's what mat- 
ters to most people. Even if you know its not true, they 
probably still believe it. When it comes to the way 
people act, that’s the popular belief."" 

The choices students make are often a conscious 
judgment that the notion any given college student's 
sexual partner might have the disease is false. “Even if 
they do know they can get it from anybody,” Dan con- 
tinues, “the way they behave is probably not going to 
change, except to make them not sleep with gay peo- 
ple. And after all, if you go by the statistics, you really 
can't blame a lot of people for being ignorant about 
what's not happening to them.” 

In real terms, though, college students may have 
a greater risk of contracting HIV by sleeping with a 
thirtysomething adult than with their gay roommate. 
Throughout most of the gay community, the rate of 
new infection has slowed dramatically, and many col- 
lege students, gay and straight, feel that if they stay 
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within their own age group—of young, relatively in- 
experienced people—they stand little risk of 
infection. 


otions like this, long problematic for AIDS edu- 

cators, may have helped prompt a recent 
ground-breaking study tailored to find out just how far 
HIV had spread within this younger population. Con- 
ducted during the 1988-89 school year by the Ameri- 
can College Health Association (ACHA) and the 
Centers for Disease Control (CDC), the study found 
that one in every 500 college students (0.2 percent) 
have been infected by HIV. Derived from 16,861 
anonymous blood samples taken at 19 college and 
universities, the data was released in May, and has 
sparked intense controversy. As remarkable as the sur- 
vey is, there is still some doubt about precisely what it 
means. 

“The result is more alarming than reassuring, but 
it’s not panic time,”’ says Dr. Richard Keeling, a past- 
president of the ACHA, and current director of its Task 
Force on AIDS. “The data does not suggest that HIV 
infection is rampant among college students by any 
means. But the number tells us that any previous mis- 
conceptions people might have had—that this just 
wasn't going to be an issue for American college 
kids—is just wrong.” 

But how much of an issue should it be? The study, 
explains Keeling, is only the first part of a larger, five- 
year survey meant to gauge the infection’s spread. The 
0.2 percent figure will serve as a foundation for the 
four yearly samples to come. “Overall, the study was 
designed to help us monitor the trend, to help us see if 
the number changes over the next five years. Will it 


get higher? Lower? This is what we really want to 
know.” Since so many young Americans are repre- 
sented in this group, the way HIV moves within it will 
be extraordinarily significant for the entire country. 

Probably the most important outcome of this year’s 
sampling will be the way AIDS education advocates 
use it as leverage against the many college and univer- 
sity administrators who have deprioritized or outright 
ignored AIDS education. Kansas’ Tom Stalnaker, for 
one, “heard about the study. We've been awaiting the 
results so that we can present them to the University 
this fall.” 





ing into the general population.” 
Since it seems no gender or preference information 
is forthcoming, we are left to make inferences. Given 
the fact that a certain number of graduate students 
were involved in the sample, the threat reflected by 
the statistics—to gay, straight, or even drug-abusing 
undergraduates—may be small indeed. 

“When you think about it,” says Tanya Liu, a ju- 
niorat the University of Nevada at Las Vegas, “college 
students are about 20 years old. The figure, 0.2 per- 
cent, seems kind of low in a way. But when you think 
about how long college students have been around, 


Many students don't take AIDS seriously after they consider that 
the rate of infection among them is relatively low. It is time to 


change the message. 


But, as much as the ACHA/CDC study irrefutably 
shows that HIV is present in college students, it may 
be as telling an indicator of the smallness of risk for 
students who, having had little exposure outside their 
age group, may not have very much to fear. Some stu- 
dents are using the statistics to play poker with infec- 
tion, but without realizing the study doesn’t provide a 
full deck. The statistics would tell us more if the study 
provided data on gender distribution. “If most of the 
AIDS-infected cases are men," says Dr. Harold Jaffe of 
the CDC, “that will make me think they are primarily 
in gay men. If most are among women, that would 
raise the question about whether the disease is spread- 


having sex, it really shouldn't be any higher than that. 
We're almost too young to have been affected by 
this. 









sanepidemic, AIDS is possibly sti 

Not much is known about its biological natur 
should be remembered that there is still some doubt 
about how it travels. There is also considerable ques- 
tion about the precise link between the disease and 
the virus that is thought to cause it. And there is no 
consensus on how to treat AIDS, or what kind of pre- 
ventive measures to use in cases of HIV infection 














(which does not necessarily mean AIDS). 

ce mortality rates—the number of AIDS fatali- 
ties—are the easiest statistics to gather, they are the 
most widely-disseminated information about the epi: 
demic. Sadly, the only facts we have represent the re- 


sults of AIDS, unreliable data on how to prevent or 
treat it. 

What this amounts to is psychological consterna- 
tion—a lack of perception of immediate threat, coup- 
led with a dread of infection. While AIDS-related 
news is always cautionary, many students don’t take it 
seriously after they consider that the rate of infection 
among them is relatively low. It is time to change the 
message. 

The fight against infection is now being fought on 
two fronts: physical and psychological. As common- 
place as condom use becomes, there will still be the 
troubling possibility that love and fear are now the 
country’s most common coupling. While AIDS edu- 
cation is still paramount to health care advocates, 
there is now as much concern about how the disease’s 
malevolent psychological effects have changed un- 
dergraduate life. While the crisis has brought out the 
best in people like Leslie Kantor, it has brought out the 
worst in others, most of it directed, by association, at 
the gay community. 

“There have been death threats,” says Thad 
Grimes-Gruczka, cochairman of Columbia Universi- 
ty’s Gay and Lesbian Alliance. “When Larry Kramer [a 
‘gay playwright] came to speak on campus, there was a 
bomb threat. We had to evacuate the building he was 
speaking in.” 

AIDS seems to have created an “open season” on 
gay-bashing. Reported incidents of anti-gay and lesbi- 
an violence have more than tripled in the last four 
years, and a preliminary report by Reagan's own Jus- 
tice Department said that gay men and lesbians were 
probably the most frequent victims of bias crimes in 
the country. 

One of the most virulent forms of homophobia, 


however, is the one directed against by homosexuals 
against themselves. For many homosexually-inclined 
college men, the fear of identifying themselves as gay 
in such trying times forbids them from confronting 
their sexuality. “AIDS has brought all sexuality out of 
the closet,” says Ben Wheeler, a junior at Cal State at 
Northridge and a student adviser to the ACHA. "But at 
the same time it has caused many gay people to buy 
into the idea that it’s not O.K. to be gay.” 

“The terms that [health care] people use these days 
about AIDS education,” says Dr. Keeling, “are sex- 
negative and sex-positive. We are very concerned 
about whether education encourages or accepts sex- 
uality as a positive thing or whether it says DON’T DO 
THAT. We are determinedly willing to accept sexual- 
ity asa positive part of campus life. We try to say that 
learning to enjoy sexuality responsibly isan important 
task, 

“What frustrates me as someone who gets inter- 
viewed a lot is that sometimes what comes out of my 
mouth | find to be very sex-negative. All people want 
to know about is prevalence rates; they don’t want to 
hear the other half of it. The New York Times asked 
me, ‘Does this study show that there is too much sex 
on college campuses?’ and | said, ‘No, it doesn’t.’ 
What it shows is that unprotected, unthought-out, 
unsober, unconscientious sex is a problem, But it 
doesn’t say that sex itself is a problem. That's an im- 
portant distinction. And that gets quoted almost 

Nobody thinks you're supposed to sound 

‘on this, The much larger issue is sex itself; 

sex is important. Intimacy is important. Relationships 

are important. The fact that kids have sex is not the 

problem. But right now the way they approach sex 
might be.” 
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We're not usually this nice, but . . . well, let’s just say 
that when the light hits your face in a certain way, 








you remind us of someone we used to know. 
Someone special. So if you subscribe now, we'll kick 
in a bonus, just for you: a free custom cassette of 
new and upcoming music, designed just for this 
offer. You can’t buy these cassettes in stores, and 
some of the music isn’t even released yet. 

That's right. For a paltry $15.95, you get twelve 
monster issues of SPIN, plus your own specially 
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selected and totally cool free tape with its own art- 
work that none of your friends can own. Imagine: 
You go to a party, plunk it in the tape deck, and 
when your cute neighbor asks where you got it, you 
say, “My dad owns the company. Wanna get some 
aire” Go ahead, we won't tell. Or you just say, 
“‘Homesqueeze, that’s the sound of SPIN. New 
music, fresh, bold, taking no shorts. Straight up on 
the hip tip.” 

And don’t ever stop smiling. 
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With the slaughter in Tiananmen Square, the world thought China's democratic 
revolution was over. But it has just begun. China's potential future leaders, in 
exile, talked to SPIN about themselves, Tiananmen Square, and the future of the 
Middle Kingdom. 


After China’s bloody crackdown in Tiananmen Square on June 4, it appeared to the world that 
the student uprising was over, its leaders among the many dead. The long silence from the 
leaders was suddenly broken several weeks later when student leader Wu’er Kaixi reappeared 
on Hong Kong television. The charismatic, 21-year-old was president of the Chinese Students 
Autonomous Association, which led the hundreds of thousands of students who filled the Square 
for two months this spring. 

Wu'er is at the top of Prime Minister Li Peng’s hit list, so his escape, across 3,000 miles of 
China, into Hong Kong and then on to Paris and the United States, testifies to his endurance and 
the strength of his support among the Chinese. Most everyone assumed that Wu’er was the sole 
leader to have escaped. But, in the days that followed the news of his escape, other leaders from 
the democratic movement began resurfacing around the world—in Hong Kong, France, Austra- 
lia and the US. 

Li Lu was a student at Nanjing University when he was swept into the uprising in Tiananmen 
Square. There, the 23-year-old became deputy commander of the student hunger strike. Carry- 
ing a single red flower, plucked from beside the boulevard leading to the Forbidden City, he 
faced off against batteries of Chinese military. It was the end of April, and the student movement 
was starting to fade, but the hunger strikers pumped new energy into it. 

Meanwhile, the progressive Communist Party Chief Zhao Ziyang, the leader most sympathetic 
to the students, was deposed and sent into internal exile. His advisers saw the writing on the wall: 
the openness policies were sinking in the mire of corruption. Among these advisers was 47-year- 
old Yan Jiaqi, a political scientist with the ‘subversive’ Chinese Academy of Social Sciences. As 
the mobs of students flooded Tiananmen Square, and the boulevards and squares of cities all 
over China, Yan Jiaqi joined them. He quickly became one of the brains of the movement, giving 
the students the vocabulary of democracy. 

Liand Yan also escaped arrest and execution in China, They have joined Wu’er to tour Europe 
and the States to raise support for the Chinese Democratic Front. Meeting with them along the 
way are thousands of overseas Chinese, living and studying outside of China. Key among them is 
Gang Ke, a 35-year-old doctoral candidate in government at the University of Maryland. The 
former member of the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences took the lead among Chinese stu- 
dents in the United States. He led rallies in Washington during the demonstrations in China; and, 
immediately after the June 4 massacre, he organized a mass resignation of fellow Chinese stu- 
dents from the Chinese Communist Party (CCP), a campaign which has been joined so far by a 
third of the CCP members in the US. 

October 1 marks the 40th anniversary of the foundation, by Mao, of the People’s Republic of 
China, but Wu'er Kaixi, Li Lu, Yan Jaiqi, Gang Ke and thousands of other Chinese, will not be 
toasting to the health of the Party. They will drink to the promise of the future—of a democratic, 
prosperous and happy China. Perhaps, like Mao, who spent years living in hiding while he 
prepared for the Long March, these students are the future leaders of China. 
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he people’s democratic movement in Beijing 

has just come to the end of its first phase. Now, 

we have to begin a new phase. This is one of the 
most important tasks for those of us who are fortunate 
enough to have escaped from the persecution of the 
current Chinese regime—to continue the unfinished 
task of those who sacrificed their lives. 

Chinese people have suffered a great deal in the last 
century. Although China is currently called a Repub- 
lic, in fact, it is still a feudal regime, but instead of an 
emperor, itis under the rule of a dictatorship. We have 
fought many great battles against it, to free Chinese 
people from it. Some people have asked me, “What is 
the real essence of this democratic movement?” | 
have answered that the most important thing about 
the movement is to give people the choice. People 
must have the option to choose power. 

It's not a matter of a particular faction or a party. 
What we're fighting for is to give people a government 
they choose, and also to give the Chinese people basic 
human rights. We have said all along that freedom, 
democracy, human rights and the rule of law are the 
fruits of the civilization of all mankind. So the pro- 
democracy movement in China is not only the con- 
cern of the Chinese people, but a common struggle of 
all the peoples of the world. | think this will be the first 
time Chinese people are able to raise our heads high 
and be proud. | believe that soon the day will come 
when we can not only raise our heads, but wipe dry 
our tears and proudly proclaim to the rest of the world 
that we are Chinese! 


—Wu'er Kaixi 
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remember the second day the Li Peng regime im- 

posed martial law. There were rumors all around 

that troops would enter the city soon. At that mo- 
ment, | went over my 23 years, thinking of all the 
things | had done. | felt | had experienced a lot, | had 
done a lot. But | thought of one thing I had not done. | 
reminded myself, “Now I’m 23. I've passed the age of 
legal marriage, but I'm not married yet.”’ So, | 
to hold my wedding in Tiananmen Square that night. 
Unfortunately, that day | only wore a T-shirt, and | was 
quite dirty. So, I tied one red strip of silk on myself. 

Thad many, many friends attend my wedding, more 
than 10,000. They gave me many various gifts. Some 
people gave me a pen. Some gave me towels. A work- 
er gave me a bowl of Chinese soup, because he 
couldn’t find anything else. | don’t intend to go over 
and over our life in Tiananmen Square, because that is 
past. But we all felt that the world is so lovable, and 
everyone has the right to a free and prosperous life. 

feel now that we are holding a huge pen. A stroke 
and another stroke, slowly and gradually we are writ- 
ing China’s history. We are writing very clumsily, but 
we are honest and sincere. But | also believe that we 
have already made a stroke, the most magnificent 
stroke in China's history. 

J really miss Tiananmen Square. | think the Square 
must feel lonely now. In its long and heavy silence, it 
will remember the young lives it held. It must be wait- 
ing anxiously for our return. The Communist Party 
tells us that Tiananmen Square is the symbol of China, 
but that symbol is theirs. It’s not ours! But, since the 
democracy movement, | think the great Square can be 
the symbol of our nation. We have won it from them. 








—Li lu 


David Berkwite 
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‘nthe last 10 years, the two phrases we've heard 
| most regularly were, “China must reform itself” 

and, “China must open itself.” But the reform and 
open-door policies were conducted in the framework 
of the theory, “Eastern ethics as essence, Western 
technology for practical use.” So China has imported 
technology to build a market economy, but the gov- 
ernment refuses to recognize the rights of citizens. 

To carry out reform this way, inevitably there will 
be, and there was, corruption and unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth, seen first in the unequal distribution of 
opportunity. This has led to a tremendous discontent 
among the people against this reform. The people 
have demanded the separation of the Party and the 
government, and decentralization. But this could not 
happen, because the power is concentrated in the 
hands of one person. 

Deng Xiaoping has criticized the American govern- 
ment as “having three governments,” to justify his 
concentration of the power of the Congress, the Su- 
preme Court, and other representative institutions in 
his hands. The student movement started by present- 
ing reasonable, rational demands for reform, but the 
government refused 

After four or five days in the streets, the students 
realized that, with one man in the power structure— 
who wants to retain his power—their demands could 
not be met. If he doesn’t say the word, you cannot 
change anything. The Tiananmen Square massacre of 
June 4 made the Chinese people see the roots of Chi- 
na’s disease, and this will have a profound effect on 
the Chinese democracy movement in the future. 

The political and economic reform in China in the 
1990s and beyond will divide along two lines. Eco- 
nomically, new reforms will give citizens the right to 
‘own property, and economic assistance will push for 
privatization, leading to a mixed economy—private 
and public. 

In politics, reforms will come in four stages. The first 
stage began with the massacre of June 4 and will end 
the downfall of Li Peng. The economic prob- 
lems within China, the ruthless suppression of the 
democracy movement, and other problems within 
that system ,will facilitate the downfall of his regime. 

Second, we will see the rehabilitation of the Chi- 
nese democracy movement and a new demand for the 
government's recognition of the legitimacy of the Chi- 
nese Students Autonomous Association. The Chinese 
press will launch a new struggle for freedom. 

The third stage will be marked by a revision of the 
Chinese constitution, with the problems revealed by 
the Chinese democracy movement written in, one by 
one. We believe that the separation of the Party and 
the government, checks and balances, the independ- 
ence of the judicial system, the realization of the basic 
right of property and other basic human rights will be 
written into this constitution. 

In the fourth stage, we'll be viewed as a free, demo- 
cratic, and prosperous country. Chinese politics will 
be more pluralistic and more democratic. Through 
general elections, and campaigns for a people's Con- 
gress, Chinese politics will go along a democratic line. 
‘A government that loses people's trust will be ruled 
out by the people. 

In China, now, the current regime is madly arresting 
and persecuting pro-democracy people. But they can- 
not destroy the people's faith in democracy. Each per- 
son they kill will make 100 more people appreciate 
the value of democracy and freedom more. What | 
predict today will become reality in China in the fu- 
ture. A democratic, free China—a prosperous Chi- 
na—will emerge. 








—Yan Jiagi 





Soon the day will come when we 
can not only raise our heads, 
but wipe dry our tears and 
proudly proclaim to the rest of 
the world that we are Chinese! 


—Student Leader Wu’er Kaixi 
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grew up mostly in Beijing, where my father and 
| mother were both engineers, high in Chinese min- 

istries. I'm the only traitor who studied something 
like Social Sciences. 

Until | was 12, | spent lots of time working on ra- 
dios, TVs, transmitters; | did lots of things like that. 1 
thought | was going to go to engineering school, to 
become an electrical engineer. But the Cultural Revo- 
lution completely turned me around. | was very 
young, but | was affected very much because my fam- 
ily was persecuted. My parents went into the country- 
side. | was not allowed to go with them. They sent me 
to the Northwest, which, as you may know, is like the 
Chinese Siberia. 

Iwas separated from my parents for eight years, and 
all that time, I was thinking, "Why is this happening to 
my family and to me?” There was such a sharp con- 
trast between what my conditions were before the 
Cultural Revolution and after—a very sharp contrast. 

So when | went to university, | studied government. 
In 1984, I came to the US. | went first to Ohio, then 
Colorado, Virginia, and now I’m in the Washington, 
DCarea, at the University of Maryland, where I'm fin- 
ishing my dissertation and teaching in the Department 
of Government and Politics. 

The June 4 massacre was the turning point for this 
movement. | really couldn't believe it. It was very un- 
reasonable, even lunatic. Before the June 4 massacre, 
basically what we in the US did was have demonstra- 
tions to support the students in China. 1 was even 
thinking then that the Chinese government was being 
very tolerant. Now, we are politically involved in- 
stead of just giving moral support. 

Deng Xiaoping is a reformer, no doubt. But what 
kind of reformer? He just wants to open the economic 
system, but hold on to the old ideas of the political 
system, What that means in practice is that the mod- 
emization that he is pushing for is Stalinistic modern- 
ization—centralized modernization. It means that 
whoever has the political power automatically has the 
economic access. That's the root of all the corruption 


in China. 

They don't talk about representation of people. 
They talk about the representation of the truth. They 
are playing God. There's only one truth. The Party 
knows the Truth. So what's the use of having a multi- 
party system? There’s a simple course, right? If there’s, 
‘one truth and only one truth, and the Party knows the 
truth, then everything is resolved. 

The student movement grew so quickly that I don’t 
think the students had a clear idea of what they want- 
ed. Even now, people are not clear about what it is 
they want. They might think Deng Xiaoping is bad 
now, so they might want a change of leadership. But 
why is Deng bad? Ten years ago, he did lots of good 
things. All of a sudden, he’s bad. But it’s not that he’s 
bad. It's because of the system. Whoever is put in that 
position must become bad. 

The movement as a whole grew from a kind of per- 
sistent discontent, powerlessness, impotence in the 
face of all the corruption of the whole system. But 
what they were looking for, in essence, was another 
emperor, but a good emperor. And what we are look- 
ing for is institutional change, nota personnel change. 

We can no longer sanctify any one person, 
did with Deng Xiaoping or Mao Zedong. We are not 
simply looking for a replacement for the gods we've 
made before. We need checks and balances, separa- 
tion of powers and judicial review. The basic assump- 
tion of the separation of powers is that human nature is 
never perfect, so we must build something more per- 
fect than human nature. 

What we are looking for can be put in three sen- 
tences. Number one is cultural and political plural- 
ism—rather than one party’s dictatorship. Number 
two, institutional legality—that is no party should be 
above the law, and everybody is equal before the law. 
Number three is social and economic justice. That 
means everybody, for example, has the right to own 
property—that’s something we are pushing for—and 
everybody should have equal access to economic 
resources. 

‘The most important thing right now is education— 
educating Chinese people about democratic theory 
and organization. We want to coordinate with intel- 
lectuals and politically-minded people in China, 
through our underground computer network, It’s not 
that we are just an isolated group. We do have ade- 
quate means to get in touch. We have lots of personal 
and social ties in China, 

‘Our fax network was an important part of the co- 
ordination before the June 4 massacre. | think all fax 
machines in China now are controlled by the institu- 
tions, not by individuals. So we want to send our mes- 
sage randomly, to whoever receives it—the message 
that, although this movement was physically killed, 
we will keep it spiritually alive. 

‘And, as soon as conditions in China are ready, a 
group of students will go back to do some ground- 
work—to work an opening. Right now, it’s impossi- 
ble. We would all be killed. But part of this group will 
go back to China. For example, me, | want to go back 
to push for change. 

It’s very hard to say when the changes will come, 
but I don’t believe this government, that killed its peo- 
ple ruthlessly, will last long. That's the prediction of 
many people. There are still some moderate elements 
in the Party. There's no doubt about it. But now they 
are suppressed. They cannot stand up to this very ruth- 
less regime. But, if we push hard enough, they would. 
They would come out, maybe in a matter of a few 
years. Then we can work with them. 





—Gang Ke 
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“He thinks it’s fine for me to 
make more than he does. 
And he drinks Johnnie Walker.” 





Jonette Beckman/Outline 


Tracy Chapman 
Crossroads 
Elektra 


Edited by Joe Levy 


Us not Tracy Chapman's fault that 

her first album became Conscience 
on CD, the yupsters’ proof of social con- 
cern; commodity or not, there was real 
compassion in the songs. And it must 
have been disorienting, dizzying, to 
move from coffeehouses to Amnesty In- 
ternational stadium shows within a year, 
as Chapman shifted from cult discovery 
to Top 10 success to Arsenio Hall 
punchline, from songwriter to symbol 
Pressure, pressure, pressure—but none 
of it quite accounts for the odd turn 
Chapman takes on Crossroads 

Musically, she’s stayed put with sur- 
passing grace. Her liquefied-amber 
voice—melancholy and adamantine, 


consoling and bitter, vulnerable but 
sure—reveals even more depth asit rests 
comfortably on slow-strummed guitars, 
soothing organ chords, muffled drums. 
Her tunes still have a pentatonic flavor 
for a distant echo of the blues (although 
only “Born To Fight,” a shuffle with a 
muted trumpet answering Chapman's 
voice, alludes to blues directly). The 
songs are built to last, with carefully 
mapped, slow-rising melodies and noth- 
ing to stand in their way. 

That puts the lyrics up front—and 
that’s the problem. Inadvertently or not, 
Crossroads seems to say, “But enough 
about those unfortunates, let's talk about 
me.” Where the best songs on Tracy 








Chapman—"Behind the Wall,” “For 
My Lover,” “Mountains O' Things,’* 
“Fast Car,” “Across the Lines"—told 
stories, named specifics and created 
characters, there's hardly a single telling 
detail on Crossroads. Instead, there’s 
thetoric—smart, imagistic rhetoric on 
“Freedom Now,” a song written for the 
Amnesty tour that juxtaposes a political 
prisoner and his captors, and dull, dis- 
tant rhetoric in “Subcity,” talkin’ ‘bout 
poverty so stiltedly it makes J.C. Mellen- 
camp sound like Dickens. Chapman 
saves her harshest scorn (and punchiest 
bass line) for upwardly mobile blacks in 
“Material World’ —“just another form 
of slavery, and the whole manmade 
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white world is your master.” 

But Chapman's more concerned with 
private matters. Her love songs are pure 
Joan Armatrading, oscillating between 
vulnerability and defensiveness; in 
“Bridges,” she starts to apologize to her 
partner, then lays down a new ultima- 
tum instead. But the lyrics savor cliches 
(“gonna be my own best friend”), and 
there's more self-absorption than love 
and affection 

Then there are three songs that de- 
clare her self-righteousness with reli- 
gious fervor. “Crossroads” itself is about 
the “demons” that want her to sell out, 
shamelessly borrowing Robert John- 
son's imagery; “All That You Have Is 
Your Soul,” using gospel rhetoric, coun- 
sels integrity over temptation. And 
“Born To Fight” declares “they're... 
trying to make me into a white man’s 
drone.” Because the music never gooses 
her, she risks sounding smug. 

lf Chapman is singing as a symbol, her 
heart’s in the right place—no sellout, 
yay Malcolm X, and just say no if 
Porsche wants to license “Fast Car.”” But 
add the integrity songs to the love songs, 
and Chapman starts to seem pretty damn 
narcissistic; if they're personal testimon- 
ials, maybe she should slug it out with 
LL. Cool J for the Most Conceited 
award. 

Chapman has been playing most of 
these songs in concert for a year, and 
(except for “Freedom Now’) it’s possi- 
ble they were already stockpiled before 
the debut. | hope they're leftovers rather 
than harbingers. Otherwise, it's time for 
Chapman to open the stage door and 
check out the outside world again. 





—Jon Pareles 


Bob Dylan 
ephpr 
Columbia 


he guy who posed for pictures with 

his arm around Madonna at Live 
Aid is the same guy who made such a 
fuss of telling a Time reporter to piss off 
in the 1967 D.A. Pennebraker docu- 
mentary “Don’t Look Back.” An irony 
answered, 18 years before it occurred, 
by the title of the film. It would be a pub- 
lic service to free Dylan from his myth. 
The boy who entertained reporters at a 
December 1965 San Francisco press 
conference by trying to think of a rhyme 
for orange is the same man who sings 
“Roses are red, violets are blue” on his 
new record. Imagine that. 

Dylan has spent most of this decade 
playing the clown (even calling one of 
his best songs of the last 10 years “‘Joker- 
man’), so the very fact that this record is 
any good at all will surprise people. Re- 
corded in New Orleans with producer 
Daniel Lanois (U2, Robbie Robertson, 
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the Neville Brothers and Brian Eno), Oh 
Mercy is high tech digital swamp music. 
Dobros go rolling down dusty highways, 
reverb-laden electric guitars echo 
mournfully, synthesizers fill the spaces 





with a day-for-night eeriness; the pop 
and click of bones and spoons and the 
cricket chirps lingering in the back- 
ground are often the most interesting 
parts of the songs. 

Beauty this easy is often mistaken for 
boredom, and on the weakest songs (the 





Biblical dirge “Ring Them Bells,” the 
mushheadedly mythic “Man In The 
Long Black Coat” and the senseless ser- 
mon “Disease Of Conceit”) Dylan is 
simply the elder statesman in the studio 
with a good producer. But in “Most Of 
The Time,” wrapping his bullfrog croak 
around the sort of bitter tale of lost love 
and regret he’s written dozens of times 
before, he sounds like God or Leonard 
Cohen caught up in the rapture of hu- 
man joy and pain despite himself. “I can 
survive/And | can endure/And-1 don’t 
even think about her/Most of the time.” 
It sounds like Joy Division's “Love Will 
Tear Us Apart’ as a country and western 
song. It’s one of three brilliant moments. 
The others—“Everything Is Broken,” a 
catalog of chaos made menacing by Ma- 
son Rufiner’s graveyard guitar, and 
“Where The Teardrops Fall,” a simple 
pop song full of heartbreak—make you 
long for the inevitable Dylan greatest 
hits, Sucking In The 80s. 

Lanois builds the songs from Dylan 
outward, never letting the embellish- 
ments overpower the singer, but never 
making Dylan carry all the weight ei- 
ther. Which is good, since without the 
personal drama that charged Blood On 
The Tracks or the political fire of Desire, 
Oh Mercy is a record of stately, crafted 
pleasures, no more or less revelatory 
than Nashville Skyline or New Morning, 
just more chilling. Because of who he is 
(and because of Lanois’s touch for atmo- 
spherics), Dylan can make “Everything 
1s Broken” sound like a phone call from 
beyond the apocalypse. When he sings 
of “broken words, never meant to be 
spoken’ it’s natural to remember he 


‘once spoke just such a language. But 
that’s not the point. 


—Joe Levy 


Max Q 
Max Q 
Atlantic 


U pin the nosebleed suite Castle 
Hutchencestein, amongst 
crates of Motown records, chrome mi- 
crophones and samplers, a ravaged 
vegetarian deli tray and dozens of INXS 
magazine spreads graffitied with the 
words ‘I am not an object,” singer Mi- 
chael Hutchence, Melbourne musician 
Ollie Olsen and band bend feverishly to 
their task. They sew on Superfly waka- 
waka wah-wahs, suture together city - 
scape piano slices, attach Hutchence’s 
basso seducto vocals to Chinese rice 
pipe keyboards. They are not making a 
new INXS album—noted specialists in 
their field, they are assembling Das Uber 
Thang. They are making Max Q. 
Meanwhile, cut to villagers in a rage. 
‘Angered by the influx of Aussie musi- 
cians that has turned their little burg into 
ag'day fest, upset by Michael’s flip inter- 
‘view answers about why he cut his hair, 
they charge the gates. The village 
daughters trot along behind, inexplica- 
bly drawn to Castle Hutchencestein. 
But they're too late. Bustin’ through 
the front doors of the chateau, the villag- 
ers discover Max in a smoking jacket, 
chilling in the den with a martini. Max 
opens his mouth and the room is flooded 
with luv. Honey baby sweetie love. 
Barry White luhhve. Far away spirit girl 
singing, squiggly guitars that glow in the 
dark, smoky rainy slow soul: Satin 











Michael Hutchence shakes his Uber 
Thang with Max Q. 


Sheets love. 
The village daughters pull out the 
bearskin rugs. 
Max knocks back a slurp of vermouth, 
then belts out a dance number: the haus 


rumbles with big mechano-swing drums 
and shuddering strings. A troubled euro- 
churn called “Ghost of the Year.” 

Frenzied liederhosen villagers, 
stomping around in a disco slam bash. 

Max Q kicks out another muscle gui- 
tar piston groove, then another sultry 
slow ‘un, Watching from behind some 
curtains in a corner, creators Hutchence: 
and Olsen and their henchman mixer 
Todd Terry thank god that they didn’t at- 
tempt a rap song. 

Hours later, the villagers file out of 
Castle Hutchencestein, hearts content 
that Max Q is no wimpy-ass solo effort 
but a chunky record of booty slab beats 
and thick tomato sauce medinas. The 
Village lasses float away regretfully, still 
sighing about the way Michael/Max 
sings about “unholy alliances.” The Luv 
Meister is packed away for some techni- 
cal adjustments before the Max Q world 
tour, and at last, there is peace in the 
kingdom. 


—Pat Blashill 


Chuckii Booker 
Chuckii 
Atlantic 


don’t know what “new jack” is, or 
what the latest polyrhythm is, but | 
do know that when someone like 





Chuckii Booker comes along it makes a 
95-degree day just feel oh so cool. Book- 
er is one of the latest in a seemingly end- 
less parade of “hot” (asf there were any 
other kind) black producer/musicians, 
and like the others (jimmy Jam and Terry 
Lewis, LA. & Babyface), he's got his 
dance beats down cold. Despite more 
than a touch of Jam/Lewis (especially in 
the ultra boss single “Turned Away,” 
which screams out New Edition’s “If It 
Isn’t Love"), what separates Booker from 
the crowd is his beautiful vocal arrange- 
ments, He can and does sing—not rap, 
sing—and his multi-tracked vocals are a 
real joy. Booker's got all those black pop 
trips down; the slow, spiritual number, 
the endlessly effusive liner notes thank- 
ing everyone and their mother, the an- 
noyingly cutesy misspellings (“Res Q 
Me"... give me a break!), but most of 
all, he’s got some real fine songs—there 
isn'ta dud on the whole first side. Now, 
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Siena hai 





Michael Levine 





Soundgarden—tougher than Led (I-r): Matt Cameron, Hiro Yamamoto, Chris 
Cornell, Kim Thayil. 


remember, we're not talking essential, 
ground-breaking stuff here; Booker 
would probably be among the first to ad- 
mithe’s no innovator. What you get with 
Chuckii is tight little pop/R&B moments 
with a hell of a back beat, But when the 
tried and true sounds as good as it does 
here, what more could you want? 
—Amy Linden 


Meat Puppets 
Monsters 


SST 


Soundgarden 
Louder Thon Love 
A&M 


etween Chris Cornell's wailing 

Plantisms and the molten riffing 
of Kim Thayil, Hiro Yamamoto and Matt 
Cameron (guitar, bass, drums), Seattle's 
Soundgarden make hard rock as dense 
and heady as a triple-layer fudge cake 
after bongloads of Thai bud. On Louder 
Than Love, their debt to Zep is even 
more sophisticated than on last year’s 
Ultramega OK. Like the best chunks of 
IV or Physical Graffiti, Soundgarden 
build tension by setting rhythmic guitar 
riffs against drum patterns, while the me- 
lodic figures loop over the 4/4. But the 
raddest moments on Louder Than Love 
sound like the raddest moments on the 
Cult’s Sonic Temple. Somewhere in the 
middle of a song, a riff is suspended or 
stretched out like taffy, vocals caress 
chords, overtones or guitar doodles hint 
at heart-surging movements that never 
materialize, making them all the more 
heavenly. The tunes that do this—"Ugly 
Truth,” ‘‘Hands all Over,"’ ‘‘Loud 
Love’’—are ex, but the ones that don't— 


“Gun,” “Power Trip,” “Big Dumb 
Sex’’—are big and dumb. Power as 
prose is pretty lumpen after power as 
poetry. 

Soundgarden are too intelligent to 
lapse into the numb-chuck naivete of 
the Cult, but they suffer from their own 
cynicism. With lines like “everything's 
been discovered” and “it’s all the same 
in the end,” it’s obvious that their book 
of hard rock is closed and getting a little 
musty. Great bands tear the pages out, 
read them backwards in mirrors, hand 
them out in psychiatric wards, stuff them 
into the tailpipes of BMWs. GWAR 
stomps on WASP with Muppet feet, 
Tone Loc stumbles into pop metal, the 
Meat Puppets make a record called 
Monsters with a weird skull on the 
cover. 

That's right, on most of their new re- 
cord, guitarist Curt Kirkwood, bass 
brother Cris and drummer Derrick Bos- 
trom go for the metal grunge gusto. As 
with most Meat Puppets records, Mon- 
sters is like sucking tequila: a strange 
earthy flavor that hints at an intense 
brightness, like the initial warp of a 
shroom high or the lyrics to the new 
“Touchdown King”: “like the wind, al- 
most flying through the air.’” But some of 
this loose brillianceislost inunnecessary 
rhythm guitar overlays and treated vo- 
cals that make Curt sound “‘good.”” “The 
Void’ is space metal adrift without the 
hard red earth of the Puppet’s home- 
town, Tempe, Arizona. On the other 
hand, “Attacked by Monsters,” “Light’” 
and “Strings On Your Heart’ are all 
Dead-head-bangers. The two best songs 
rock most and least: “Flight of the Fire 
Weezil"’screams through cold desert air 
with the splendor of Curt’s live wanking, 
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while the dusty, acoustic ballad “Like 
Being Alive” shuffles beside a meander- 
ing distorted lead with the goofy melan- 
choly of a cactus tree. Not Huevos, but 
the hot sauce on the side. 


—Erik Davis 


The Rolling Stones 
Steel Wheels 
Columbia 


tthe close of the 80s, the Stones 
remain a damn fine band, consis- 
tently ready with riffs and rock’n’roll in- 
spiration when their peers—the Who, 
the Kinks, the Beatles—have petered 
out. Yet their very consistency works 
against them. Like Chuck Berry or John 
Lee Hooker, the Stones simply offer vari- 
ations ona theme they created and own. 
Which is what makes Steel Wheels 
such a shock. Like Some Girls, it’s a 
benchmark that looks as much towards 
the Stones’ future as their past, lacking 
the danger of Exile and Sticky Fingers but 
more solid and hungry than anything 
they've done this decade. The riffs of 
“Sad Sad Sad’ and “Rock And A Hard 
Place” cut deeper than the gulleys on 
Keith’s face, while Mick’s vocal poses 
and yowls are at their uncontrived best; 
each rat-a-tat-smack-boom-CRASH 
wears Charlie’s ironic, unfazed smile 
like an emblem. Keith's ballad “Slipping, 
Away” out-pretties Talk Is Cheap’s pret- 
tiest moment, “Locked Away.” The 
country honk “Blinded By Love” (a tri- 
bute to Tom Waits’s “Blind Love,” on 
which Keith played) and “Hearts For 
Sale,” a blues number so rough-hewn it 
splinters, are closer to basics than the 
Stones have been since, well, Sticky 
Fingers. 


ROLLING STONES) STEEL WHEELS 





Then out of nowhere, towards the end 
of side two, comes “Continental Drift,” 
featuring the Master Musicians of Jou- 
jouka. It’s a spellbinding and unprec- 
edented mutation of East and West that 
uses an element of the Stones’ past (up in 
heaven, Brian Jones is laughing his ass 
off) to redefine their present. On its heels 
is “Break the Spell,” a sultry, shimmying 
shuffle built on a riff that spins faster than 


a six-year-old trying to make himself 
dizzy. A pulled punch, a glimpse of 
things to come, it makes you feel as 
though this may be the first time, all over 
again, 


—Karen Schoemer 


Sugarcubes 

Here Today, Tomorrow, 
Next Week 

Elektra 


he Sugarcubes, Iceland’s hugest 

pop stars, are driving a shiny new 
motorcar, and it’s made of cardboard 
and artificial colors, with real big win- 
dows for the singers. See!: zany rogue 
Einar swat American bystanders with 
ironic phrases like “No way, Jose!” 
See!: beautiful aching screeching wom- 
an-child Bjdrk leaning out of the hot rod, 
wind rifling through her hair. 

Upon first listen, Here Today, To- 
morrow, Next Week seems messy and 
insubstantial, just generic (American) 
disco slumming and TV news muzak as 
the backdrop for Bjérk’s precious ear 
piercing and Einar’s overblown rants. As 
pop music from Anyband, the album is 
an okay bouncy ride. But after the brittle 
honey of last year's Life’s Too Good the 
Sugarcubes Mark Il is a disappointment. 
What's missing here is precisely what 
some listeners won't miss at all: Life’s 
playfulness was stretched tight with a 
delicious tension, whereas Here Today 
is just playful 

So of course the record is not unpleas- 
ant. Parts of it are funny, like Thor's ham 
metal guitar and Bjérk’s hiccupping waif 
screams of “Why don’t you shoot him 2” 
‘on “Shoot.” Or Einar’s imitations of the 
Lucky Charms leprechaun on “Eat the 
Menu.” Elsewhere, the band tries out an 
acid house shuffle on “Regina,” and 
splashes other songs with a racy Monte 
Carlo horn section. 

You know how some double albums 





a Kies, 





should have been single albums? This 
single album should just be a single: 
“Bee,” a happy sigh of calliope keys, a 
skippy animated bass, and Bjérk war- 
bling from gutter to stratosphere about 
her insect fancy. At turns joyful and 
scabrous, the Queen ‘cube does in- 
deed sound like she’s looking for a sting. 


—Pat Blashill 


Jerry Jeff Walker 
Live At Gruene Hall 
Rykodisc 


erry Jeff Walker, who started off this 
decade as a cartoon of himself— 
1g ’Pissin’ In The Wind” to drunk- 





Live at Gruene Hall 





en audiences hollering for more—has 
released his best album in more than 10 
years. Live At Gruene Hall retrieves the 
original idea and attitude behind red- 
neck rock: that country songs were sup- 
posed to express emotions, and if 
Nashville won't do it, then Texas out- 
laws will, 

This is as strong a country record as 
I've heard since the Yoakam/Earle/Tra- 
vis rebellion. It’s not cocky like some of 
the new bloods, but it's also not so styl- 
ized that you want to gag on the purity. 
Though “I Feel Like Hank Williams To- 
night” may seem like too great a title to 
follow with an actual song, Scamp 
Walker does it with ease. Conjuring up 
images of country seclusion and har- 
mony, he sings, “I could live my whole 
life without a phone call,” but when he 
adds, “the likes of which | got today,” he 
brings us not only into the populated 
world but also a troubled one. 

This album has all the qualities that 
have made great Jerry Jeff Walker re- 
cords just that: wise maxims woven into 
the lyrics (“a lean dog can’t run a long 
race”), stories about the characters he’s 
acquainted listeners with over the years 
(in this episode, Hondo tries to set a 
pickup truck coasting record), love 
songs to his wife Susan (“Woman In 
Texas") and songs about pain ("Long 
Long Time"). Behind every word there is 
the sense of truth that can delude the lis- 
tener into thinking real life calls for reck- 


less abandon, until you hear Jerry Jeff 
sing it again and realize that he’s actual- 
ly saying that to live life to its fullest, you 
must fulfill each moment. When Hall- 
mark cards say that, there’s no reason to 
believe it; Jerry Jeff, vagabond and 
chronicler, has earned our trust. 


—Robert Gordon 


Alice Cooper 
Trash 
Epic 


Alice Cooper 
Pretties For You 
Enigma Retro 


Alice Cooper 
Easy Action 
Enigma Retro 


Mf he people who dig groups 
like Ten Years After now are 
going to be washed up in two years. 
They're just going to be like old married 
couples."—Alice Cooper, 1970 
Will 1989 mark the triumphant return 
of Alice Cooper? Could the hippie anti- 
Christ himself really be creeping up on 
the 20th anniversary of the Reebok 
Nation? Not bloody likely. Today the 
whole notion of “shock rock” seems 


quaint or absurd, and Alice Cooper's 
been washed up for so long that he’s 
now unrecognizable. On Trash, the 
most perverse (and subversive) teen idol 
in the history of rock manages to rein- 








vent himself as Jon Bon Jovi's horny but 
good-natured uncle Vinny. 

“Building a house of fire, baby, build- 
ing it with our love.” Alice bleats 
“House of Fire” nicely and the super- 
tooled guitar chorus kicks in right on 
time. Producer Desmond “Rogue” 
Child sure knows what he’s doing when 
it comes to AOR sludge, but what the 
hell is Alice Cooper doing? Love songs, 
nothing but love songs. When he finally 
gets around to Hell, it's defined as 
ing without your touch” (“Hell Is Living 


Without You”). For anyone familiar with 


the music that Alice Cooper built his bad: 
reputation on, Trash isn’t shocking, it's 
bizarre—like hearing Barry White sing 
about snakes and dead babies. 

Not that Alice Cooper is any sort of 
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hallowed figure; his induction into the 
Rock and Roll Hall of Fame is about as 
likely as Rare Earth’s or Mungo Jerry's. 
However, recent reissues of the original 
Alice Cooper band’s first and second 
LPs—recorded for Frank Zappa's 
Straight label in ‘69 and ‘70, before the 
group moved to Detroit and absorbed 
the Stooges/MC5 influence whole— 
demonstrate just how much respect he 
deserves. 

Pretties For You and Easy Action doc- 
ument the transformation of a border- 
line-competent garage band into a tight, 
rocking unit whose lead singer oozes 
personality out of every pore not 
blocked with mascara. Pretties provides 
a steady low-fi psychedelic buzz; it’s 
giggly marijuana-discovery music. Easy 
Action shows the band’s considerable 
songwriting skills blossoming alongside 
the Coop's confused persona on won- 
derful cuts like “Refrigerator Heaven,’” 
“Return of the Spiders,” “Laughing At 
Me" and “Mr. & Misdemeanor.’” 

“Here's new pretties for you,”” sings 
Alice at the beginning of Easy Action, 
“Nobody likes me, but we adore you.” 
Here in 1989, it’s not surprising that Jon 
Bon Jovi and Richie Sambora agreed to 
guest-star on Trash; Alice Cooper was a 
populist in his prime, too, hated by crit- 
ics and loved by fans. At the very least, 
he did outlive Ten Years After. But the 
kids who dig bands like Bon Jovi now 
are like old married couples already. 
‘American teenagers chew their heroes 
like bubblegum, and Alice Cooper's 
stuck to the bottom of the desk. School’s 
out, forever. 





—Mark Coleman 


Eurythmics 
We Too Are One 
Arista 


Timbuk 3. 
Edge of Allegiance 
IRS 


Ss teve and Eydie . . . Paul and Paula 
Peaches and Herb—the roll 
call of classic twosomes could go on and 


‘on. And today? Must we settle for Lita 
and Ozzy? No way! Dynamic duos re- 
main a viable pop force, as new sides 
from Annie Lennox’n’Dave Stewart (aka 
Eurythmics) and Pat and Barbara K. 
MacDonald of Timbuk 3 illustrate. 

“1 need a man,” exclaimed Annie 
Lennox last time around, when she 
probably meant “I need a hit.” Shrink- 
ing commercial fortunes have gone 
hand-in-hand with declining creative 
yield for Eurythmics lately, and We Too 
Are One won'timprove the situation. It’s 
the musical equivalent of a 3-D, Cine- 





mascope, Sensurround movie, full of 
noises that sound good, but don’tadd up 
to good sounds. Lord knows they're try- 
ing: These overlong (all four minutes- 
plus) tracks range from the strident 
boogie of the title track to the gentle 
“Day Goes Down” to the hypnotic 
chamber effects of “Sylvia,” but with a 
few exceptions the material sputters. 
The whole thing seems like an empty 
show fronted by a mighty mouth. Who's 
part of the problem, by the way. Will 
someone please tell Lennox to temper 
her atomic lungpower with a little old- 
fashioned soul? After all these years, the 
only person to duet with Aretha Franklin 
and Al Green is still way too cool, 
skating on the surface of the songs. 
Timbuk 3 will never be accused of 
lacking warmth. However spouses Pat 
and Barbara K. MacDonald dress up 
their folk-based tunes, homespun charm 
shades every little thing they do. Edge of 
Allegiance’s best moments reflect the 
current lousy state of the union, render- 
ing symbols and cultural icons in per- 





A 


Annie Lennox and Dave Stewart of Eurythmics: 
Looking good, sounding cool. 


Rondee St. Nicholas 


sonal terms. Cantering at a Johnny Cash 
trot, “Acid Rain” offers a metaphor for 
bitter tears. The buoyant “National 
Holiday” celebrates a mirage of peace 
and prosperity with wry enthusiasm 
Pat’s sardonic twang and Barbara's rural 
harmonies add the right edge of be- 
mused skepticism; you can practically 
smell decay behind the happy facade. 

But even folks with good politics want 
to have fun. The toe-tappin’ “Grand Old 
Party” (not the Republicans), a comic 
morning-after survey of debauchery, in- 
cludes the admission, “I guess the enter- 
tainment got a little out of hand/Judging, 
from the stain on my crotch.” Then 
there’s the ultra-catchy “Dirty Dirty 
Rice,” a refried offspring of, believe it or 
not, T. Rex. Speaking from the ranks of 
the homeless, Pat cheerfully touts the 
“downright good eatin’ ” waiting in the 
dumpster behind Popeye's Fried Chick- 
en. Appalling and hilarious, it’s a candi- 
date to repeat the success of their 1986 
smartass hit “The Future’s So Bright, 1 
Gotta Wear Shades.” 

Apart from the occasional bout of te- 
dium (“Standard White Jesus”), Timbuk 
3 make their points with wit and down- 
home style. They do seem a mite, uh, 
homely, but I'll take crafty hayseeds 
over well-heeled professionals any day. 





—Jon Young 


Gloria Estefan 
Cuts Both Ways 
Epic 


n case you were wondering, Gloria 

Estefan and her husband Emilio live 
on Miami Sound Machine Boulevard. 
The city of Miami renamed the street in 
honor of the hit-laden band Gloria fronts 
and Emilio leads, and with good reason. 
For as long as Miami and vice have been 
linked in the American pop mind, Mi- 
ami Sound Machine have been the per- 
fect Handi-Wipe for a public image 
scruffy with sleaze and racial tension. 
With its MIDI-programmed arsenal of 
Latin-lite dance-pop and balladry, the 
MSM sound comes on like a chamber- 
of-commerce Miami—proud of its Cu- 
ban heritage but eager to assimilate, 
bom to party but never decadent. 

Cuts Both Ways, the first “all-Gloria” 
LP (Miami Sound Machine only gets a 
small-print mention on the inside 
sleeve, and Gloria gets writing credit for 
all but three of the 10 songs), is the Este- 
fans’ attempt to move up from their 
goodwill ambassador gig and launch a 
full-blown superstar. Working. within 
MSM's legacy of spunk and innocuous 
ness, Gloria has come up with a remark- 
able combination of role models. The 
cover photos (sultry looks through 


stringy hair, crucifix-earrings and other 
baubles in a post-Deadhead art-babe 
mélange) suggest Madonna. But the 
warm, deadpan timbre of Gloria's voice 
and her sleepy phrasings on the ballads 
offer the counterpoint: Karen Carpenter. 

This second choice is smarter than it 
may seem. With last year's ballad “Any- 
thing for You,’" Gloria and MSM landed 
their first number-one single by harness- 
ing the essence of the Carpenters’ ge- 
nius: a studied soullessness that drifts 
past ll criticism into the realm of arche- 
typal pop. Shrewdly, the Estefans have 
given Cuts Both Ways over to the arrang- 
ers of “Anything for You,’” Jorge Casas 
and Clay Ostwald, and in return they get 
the cleanest, most crafted MSM record 
so far. The five ballads stick close to 
“Anything for You” 's feathery example, 
while uptempo cuts cover the remaining 
bases: “Ay, Ay, I”’s generic funk fills the 
urban contemporary slot, ““Nothin’ 

lew” provides the catchiest philosophy 
of life since “Don’t Worry Be Happy,” 
and “Oye Mi Canto’ ‘s spiffed-up salsa 
announces there's still room for roots 
(on the cassette and CD, Spanish-lan- 
guage versions of “Oye Mi Canto” and 
the ballad “Don't Wanna Lose You" of- 
fer further reassurance to the Estefans’ 
massive Hispanic constituency). 

For all the care that went into this pro- 
duction, however, Cuts Both Ways re- 





st-Deadhead art babe Gloria Estefan. 


mains a cipher, one of those records that, 
(like Karen Carpenter's, like Madonna's) 
only find definition in their encounter 
with the mass marketplace. On the 
home turntable it sits there like the pretty 
little piece of synth-fluff itis; on a million 
radios, though, it could blossom into 
some of the great singles of 1989. 
—Julian Dibbell 
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The trio’s untamed creation, fresh off the slab and 
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Chaka Khan 
Life Is A Dance: 
The Remix Project 
Warner Bros. 


ike a drug, dance music needs 
harder and harder hits to sustain 
the same level of pleasure. What would 
have been a seismic drum track or a 
thumpin’ bass in the 70s seems wimpy 





today. That's why one of the initial im- 
pulses of Chicago house music was the 
re-gearing of disco classics for the 80s: 


taking early 70s Philly coul like MFSB’s 
“Love is the Message,” pumping up the 
bass and underlaying the original with a 
drum machine. 

Compiled without her cooperation, 
Life Is A Dance is a collection of house 
and hip hop remixes of the classic Chaka 
Khan (“I'm Every Woman") and lesser 
known songs like “I Know You, | Live 
You" that have long been floor fillers on 
the underground dance scene. Khan, 
vocalist for the funk band Rufus through- 
out the 70s, was brought up in the old 
school R&B tradition of black pop— 
strong, churchy vocals; deep, funky 
grooves—as opposed to the new cut’n’ 
mix school of house and hip hop. It’s not 
surprising that (as The Face recently re- 
ported) she doesn’t know what house 
music is, and has never heard of house 
DJ pioneer Frankie Knuckles, 

Khan says she hopes this album will 
encourage people to search out the 
originals, but in 1989 the DJ has re- 
placed the singer as the central figure in 
dance music, Songs are no longer fixed 
and finished objects, but semi-raw ma- 
terial capable of endless extension and 
adaptation. The state of this art is that no 
one gets the final say, not even Chaka 
Khan. 

Still, Life Is A Dance is marked by a 





certain restraint and fidelity towards the 
originals. No undue reverence, but none 
of Todd Terry's use of black pop’s back 
catalog as mere fodder for sampling 
machines. The balance between the re- 
mixers and the material is even, each 
ing to the other: Frankie Knuckles’s 
't Nobody” is a subtle re-setting, 
like hearing Chaka Khan for the first time 
all over again; Robert Clivilles and Da- 
Vid Cole's version of “Clouds” is a more 
radical re-working which still avoids 
turning Khan‘s extraordinary vocals into 
just another instrument. The new jack 
swing treatment of “Slow Dancin’ ” by 
Public Enemy producers Hank Shocklee 
and Eric Sadler both maintains the origi- 
nal’s integrity and updates the slow and 
low funk for the more hardcore biolo- 
gies of the late 80s. 

Astartling album, Life Is A Dance is all 
the proof you need that DJs and remixers 
are as much entitled to be called artists 
as singers and songwriters. 








—Frank Owen 


Oaktown’s 3.5.7 
Wild & Loose 
Capitol 


D ancing behind MC Hammer on 
the “Arsenio Hall Show” last 
spring, these three women were all el- 


bows, hips and spandex. On “3.5.7 
Straight At You,’”’ they grab the mikes 
while Hammer and his crew chant 


“three-five-seven.” No longer Ham- 
mer’s gitls, they spit, “You dance, and | 
insist,” and the boys have to keep shout- 
ing prime numbers like stuttering 
quarterbacks. 

Like Prince or Rick James with a girl- 
group itch, Hammer wrote and pro- 
duced Wild & Loose for Oaktown’s 
3.5.7, his concept ending at the wet 
dream of the title. Out to extend his Oak- 
land, California, success story, he does 
better than top JJ. Fad (whom 3.5.7 
compare to “tall, dark and ugly” J.J. 
Walker in ‘3.5.7 Straight At You”): he 
lays the groundwork for the Cali version 














of Salt-n-Pepa. Hammer's contributions 
include clean samples from textbook 
sources (sometimes two Public Enemy 
bites at once), liquid bass lines, good 
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Simon Fowler 


grooves and the most scratching on any 
record this year. 

3.5.7 become more than Hammer's 
numbers without ever saying their 
names. They enjoy being together, they 
rap in unison and say “we’’ a lot, but 
they can’t help sneaking nasal Flavor 
Flavisms into the mix. “Say That Then,’” 
the one track they wrote, is also the 
strangest: they gossip about limos and a 
drunk guy while the bass guitar melts 
and the Dj scratches in the Beasties’ 
“Paul Revere.” In Hammer's raps, they 
emphasize the oddball lines: “Men like 
soda, we call 'em baby pop/We want 
hard men, so we build a big drop.” Even 
if Hammer's keeping his best songs, 
Oaktown’s 3.5.7’s obvious pleasure in 
recording Wild & Loose makes it add up 
weird but fun, like a party on a Thursday 
night. 


—Gavin Edwards 


Anderson, Bruford, 
Wakeman, Howe 
Anderson, Bruford, 
Wakeman, Howe 
Arista 


Queen 
The Miracle 
Capitol 





any universally-denounced al- 

bum, the recent release from Yes 
alums Anderson, Bruford, Wakeman, 
Howe isn’t as bad as everyone assumes. 
“Brother of Mine” almost recaptures 
their piano-solo heyday, while “Birth- 
right” is virtually hip in its grafting of 
Rick Wakeman’s bourgeois classicism 
onto Bill Bruford's boho polythythms. 
They even resort to real rock in the nine- 
minute, four-part mini-epic, ‘The Order 
of the Universe,” part three of which is 
entitled “It's So Hard To Grow.” As it 
turns out, the rest of the album is a dem- 
onstration of just how hard it can be. 
Gone is the pop sensibility which made 
the 1983 Yes LP, 90125, such a cross- 
over smash. Rather than trying to keep 
up to date (let alone ahead of their time), 
Anderson et al have turned back the 
clock. 





The same cannot be said of Queen, 
whose new album, The Miracle, is noth- 


ing short of just that. True, they've 
ditched their 80s Eurobeat image and re- 
tured to the Zeppelin power chords 
and Beatles harmonies that served them 





so well throughout the 70s, but The Mir- 
acle is no trip down memory lane. 
Trendy as ever, Queen borrow the bass 
line from “Pump Up the Volume” to 
propel “The Invisible Man”—just like 
they used the one from Chic’s “Good 
Times” on “Another One Bites the 
Dust.” The shameless pragmatism is 
kept afloat by a professionalism that 
gives the forays into synth pop (“‘Break- 
thru’) and salsa (“A Little Rain Must 
Fall’’)a real feel. Italso breathes life into 
the airtight production, as the seamless 
musicianship sounds more live than 
Memorex—especially when they lock 
into triple time during the gonzo finale 
‘on “I Want It All.” 

Such flash never degenerates into vir- 
tuosity, and the lyrics carefully avoid 
dungeons and dragons. In “Scandal,"" 
Freddie Mercury laments the rumors 
that he’s dying of AIDS, and in “Was It 
All Worth It,” he seems to be saying that, 
even if he was, he'd have no regrets. On 
the wonderfully decadent “Kashoggi’s 
Ship,” Mercury boasts that “‘no one 
stops my party” and howls “kiss my ass 
honey’ at the “big black sucker with a 
fistas big as your head” who threatens to 
end the festivities. | got news for you 
(and that big black sucker): He means it 


—Bob Mack 


Gary Numan 
New Anger 
IRS 


L ong time, Gary. In the punk days, 
you broke out of a chainsaw guitar 
band when you tripped over someone’s 
Arp at a recording studio, and things 
were never quite the same. At twenty- 
something, you started having mega-hits 
with quasi-SF themes set to stripped- 
down synth-pop, really the progenitor of 
the stuff now polluting the airwaves. So 
where y’all been hiding? 

See, New Anger is several cuts above 
the synth-shit that passes for pop these 
days, on any number of counts. You've 
obviously got past page three of your 
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The 
Unfair 
Advantage 


In field test after 

field test... 

women agree 

Musk by English Leather 
outscores the competition 
every time. 


English Leather, 


COLOGNE 





MIDI manual, and these songs are 


dense, layered, complex. Nor have you 
forgotten the joy of a truly crunchy guitar 
chord, or a well-blown sax. The copped 
pop moves from your old buddy Robert 
Palmer on the title track and “Devious” 
are particularly impressive. 





The technology has changed over the 
last six years, but you seem to have kept 
right on top of it. This is a more mature 
record than the greasy kid stuff you were 
doing when we last met. The SF has 
been toned down, brought up to date. 
The occultish theme of “Child With the 
Ghost” is more Peter Straub than Isaac 
Asimov. And while you haven't lost your 
fascination with machines, both as me- 
dium and theme, this album has more 
human moments than one would have 
hoped for, like the gorgeous ballad 
“Don’t Call My Name.” 


‘So where you been keeping yourself? | 
could have dealt with six years of stuff 
like this. 


—Hank Bordowitz 


King Swamp 
King Swamp 
Virgin 


Av to return to the roots of 
rock and roll, Steve Halliwell 
(Gang of Four and Shriekback) and Dave 
Allen (Shriekback) rented a house in 
Louisiana to soak up the atmosphere. 
When they emerged, they snagged 
World Party drummer Martyn Baker and 
rescued 24-year-old vocalist Walter 
Wray from a faux R.£.M. band in Shef- 
field. The results are bluesy, but at the 
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same time you've got the punk intensity 
of Gang of Four, mystical lyrics and a 
weird Depeche Mode-esque danceable 
quality creeping in, maybe because the 
drums are mixed way up. 

True, “Is This Love?,” the first single, 
is a touch predictable and boring. But 
this | forgive them; King Swamp didn’t 
make up the rule that all first singles 
must conform to the Dial-MTV format. 
Besides, the band delivers a few choice 
cuts that make up for it, namely “Moth- 
erlode,” a catchy tune about an individ- 





ual struggling to create his own moral 
base, and “Year Zero,” which seems to 
be about the failure of democracy. King 
Swamp's concerns are the disintegration 
of the American Dream (they're British, 
but never mind), the decline of civiliza- 
tion at large, our own mortality, and of 
course, lust. Nothing too crucial, right? 
The vision is very dark, and murky too— 
at times the point of the self-consciously 
poetic lyrics escaped me. Still, | like a 
rock and roller who can allude to Icarus, 
Oedipus and the Book of Revelation 
with a straight face. Add to all this Wal- 
ter “I Wanna Be Morrison’ Wray's pas- 
sionate blues shouting, and you've got 
an album that really melts my butter. 


—Christina Kelly 


Evan Johns And The 
H Bombs 


Bombs Away 
Rykodisc 


Lou Ann Barton 
Read My Lips 
Antones 


Doug Sahm 
Jukebox Music 
Antones 


W ith a voice and accent that 
sound like the bottom of a Lou- 
isiana bog and guitar playing as big as 
Texas, Evan Johns explodes the chains 
that have kept grunge R&B in juke joints. 
He incorporates a New Orleans second- 
line rhythm in “Oh! New Orleans,’ 50s 
dance fun in “Dance, Frannie, Dance” 
and a hyped-up country sounc 
By Me.” In the ferocious “Twister Coun- 
ty," he must be singing about the storm 
he and the H-Bombs are creating. 
Bombs Away was produced by E 





Streeter Garry Tallent and features ap- 
pearances by other members of Spring- 
steen’s band; maybe that will help 
attract the large audience Johns should 
have. He doesn't epitomize the bar band 
sound, he expands its reaches. 

The Texas secret that is Lou Ann Bar- 
ton may be finally getting out. This vo- 
calist, who sang with early incarnations 
of the Fabulous Thunderbirds and 
Roomful of Blues, and whose voice was 
once described as a “vulgar wonder,” 
has released an album steeped in R&B 
that makes no concessions to nothing. 





Unlike many contemporary blues rec- 
ords, Read My Lips captures the sound 
and spirit of a 50s Excello or Duke re- 
cording without sacrificing 80s technol- 
ogy. The sound is perfect and sculpted 
and not like pop fare; T-Bird jimmie 
Vaughn's unadulterated killer licks here 
are like unearthing a thrift-shop treat, T- 
Bird Kim Wilson, members of Stevie Ray 
Vaughn's and Joe Ely’s bands, David 
“Fathead” Newman and other Austin 
greats play to benefit the greater whole. 
Read My Lips is an invitation to get dirty 
with Lou Ann and the boys. 

Musical chameleon Doug Sahm— 
variously Sir Douglas of “She's About A 
Mover” fame, Dylan cohort and cosmic 
cowboy—Sahm displays it all on the 
aptly-titled Jukebox Music. With the 
emphasis equally split between his 
Chicano and R&B influences, Sahm 
presents an assortment of styles and 
sounds appropriate to any bar that 





Little Sutty’s Quest for Music by Mark Blackwell 
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would havea juke. His voice remains re- 
laxed and laid back throughout, and like 
San Antonio in the heat, the tempo never 
gets going real, real fast. There’s no flash 
on this record and nothing to give you 
whiplash the first time you hear it, but 
unlike so many other albums, once 
you've got this one in your sound sys- 
tem, there's no reason to take it off. 


—Robert Gordon 


Various Artists 
Black Havana 
Capitol 


“\N orld Music Has Arrived, 
Now Welcome It To The 
Dance Floor,” runs the advertising copy 


for Black Havana. But don't buy this 
album expecting some serious cross- 





cultural dialogue between the contem- 
porary dance floor and a centuries-old 
Afro-Latino musical tradition. A D: 
Byrne solo album this isn’t, thank 
goodness. 

Rather it’s a brave attempt to map the 
sheer diversity of contemporary house 
music in a time when what were once 
fiercely patrolled aesthetic boundaries 
are being redrawn and new subgenres 
are constantly being born. All of the art- 
ists on this compilation are associated 
with house; here, free of commercial 
considerations, they emphasize the 
rhythmic, tribal, anti-Western elements 
already inherent in house music. The re- 
sult is 10 tracks that add up to the primi- 
tive music of the future. 

Keith Thompson (the voice behind 
Raze’s classic house cut “Break 4 
Love’’) produces and sings “Can’t Take 
It," a reggae tune in a hip-house style 
that has followed the success of Longsy 
D's “This Is Ska’ in New York clubs. 
“Throw ‘Em The Chicken” by Crowd 
Control starts off on a Hispanic house 
tip, then switches to rap and back, with- 
out once loosing its footing. “Twilight” 
(featuring the inspired combination of 
Larry Heard of Fingers Inc. and Ten City) 
forsakes the mournful sonic wash with 
which Heard is most associated in favor of 
a house sound that indulges his jazz 
fusion background. 

But Black Havana is most notable for 











CharVoni's lyrical New Jersey disco 
“Always There” (produced by Ace 
Mungin) and the return of Mantronik, 
who, under the name Cuban Gigolo, 
goes some of the way towards restoring, 
his tattered reputation with the appropri- 
ately named beat symphony “Sound 
Factory.” 


—Frank Owen 


King’s X 
Gretchen Goes To Nebraska 
Megaforce 


eron Reid loves them. Billy 

Sheehan loves them. The British 
heavy metal bible Kerrang! voted their 
debut “Best Album of 1988." But if 
King’s X’s second album Gretchen Goes 
To Nebraska still hasn’t gotten the royal 
treatment at home in the States, it may 
be because their sound (progressive 
funk metal) and image (one scalped 
black guy and two white hippies) don’t 
fit neatly into any format. One minute, 
this band offers soul-boogie testimony 
that someone not only bought all of the 
Mother's Finest albums, but actually lis- 
tened to them; the next, they're ZZ Top 
tiptoeing across Abbey Road. Like early 
ZZ Top, King’s X come across as a great 
live band. But despite their unique 
chemistry and impressive musicality, in 
the studio they've yet to discover the 
magic hooks that hit America’s sweet 
spot. Maybe they're too ambitious— 
their arrangements, full of pretty acous- 
tic picking, Stygian vocal harmonies, Sly 
(as in the Family Stone) exhortations, 
and contemporary crunch often mix just 
too many metaphors. Not that the result 
isn’t very well played or interesting—the 
break of “The Burning Down,” for in- 
stance, punctuated by Jerry Gaskill’s 








compelling rhythmic drum fills, sounds 
like what Led Zep might as a jazz group. 

Although none of this explains who 
the hell Gretchen is, or why on earth 
she's going to Nebraska. All you can 
really deduce from King's X lyrics is that 
they're pro-music (“Over My Head”) 
and anti-TV evangelist (“Mission”), But 
since when is being able to figure out 
what the group’s saying a requirement 
for success? Just ask R.E.M. 


—Deborah Frost 
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The Legendary Stardust Cowboy, Michael Hurley, Dead Moon, 


The Judas Jesus, Skullflower, seven-inchers, Ben Neill, 


Gorgon Video 
Column by Byron Coley 


ince he first appeared in the 
late 60s, playing the bugle on 
car hoods at Texas drive-ins, 
the Legendary Stardust 
Cowboy has haunted the dusty 
fringes of Las Vegas's space-age bistros, 
making occasional, unforgettable 
forays into the world of rock clubs and 
studios. Reckless, wild and pointedly 
loco, his stream-of-weirdness lyrics 
rarely sound fake and he almost always 
manages to round up some ass-hot 
musicians to flesh out his furious 
flurries. Proof of this pudding is 
abundantly sprayed all over the new 
LSC Rides Again (New Rose, import), 
a record as thoroughly addled as a 
tapeworm getting a free ride in a 
cement mixer. From the a capella yoop 
of “Someone Took the Yellow From My 
Egg,” to the fast-gobbed space-a-billy 
of “Idiots Rolling Sideways,” this 
album sounds like the last rant of a 
corn-pone genius recorded inside said 
genius’s barrel as it shoots over Niagara 
Falls, A worthy damn thing. 





F ans of Doc Snock (aka Michael 
Hurley) may have a heckuva time 


finding his records, but if they write a 
check for $8 and send it to Mike (112 S. 
Pine St., Richmond, VA 23220), they'll 
have no trouble finding his new 
cassette in their mailbox. Land of Lofi is 
a 90-minute extravaganza, equal parts 
live and studio footage packaged in a 
swell-looking cartoon cover. The studio 
junk—Hurley with Dave Reisch, 
recorded in ’88—features a hilarious 
new tune called “Horse's Ass’” plus 
much other finery. The live stuff dates 
from a set at NYC's Folk ‘76 and 
showcases the Redbirds—“a mess of 
masterminds,” in Hurley’s words— 
playing a fine selection of Mike's early 
hits: “Sweet Lucy,” “Uncle Bob's 
Corner,” “Eyes Eyes” . .. sheesh! The 
sound is quite good throughout, the 
performances are stellar and, as always, 
Hurley's presence and style are as 
relaxing as a dip ina warm cider spring, 
Do not skip. 








red Cole is a mythic, if obscure, 
figure on the American music scene. 
His recorded history stretches through 
bands like the Weeds, the Lollipop 
Shoppe, Zipper, King Bee, the RATS 


Bugler and otherwise otherworldly 
fellow the Legendary Stardust 
Cowboy. 


and his most recent project—a hard 
charging duntpysch trio called Dead 
Moon. After three hot and grunchy 
singles, Dead Moon have released an 
LP, In The Graveyard (Tombstone, P.O. 
Box 1463, 15230 SE 82nd Dr,, 
Clackmas, OR 97105), so overloaded 
with surl and crude sonics that it only 
sounds contemporary in the vaguest of 
ways—it could have come from almost 
any year during the last 20. Fred takes 
most of the vocal spots (his wife, Toody, 
handles the balance) and his throat 
wigs through the drug-punk tension- 
trench like Sky Saxons little brother. 
He's been doing his thing for such a 
long time now that he makes most of 
his younger Northwest brethren seem 
kinda stilted in comparison. Figure this 
as bruisy thrump with slub-like studio 
quality and you're batting a jillion 





he Swiss seem to take their fringe 

culture more seriously than anybody 
else. The most recent tome testifying to 
this Alpen love of louse-lit is an 
oversized paperback called The Judas 
Jesus ($15 ppd. from Black Sheep Press, 
Zypresssenstr. 82, CH-8004 Zurich, 
Switzerland), edited by Rolf Vasellari. 
Rolf approaches folks like Jim “Foetus” 
Thirlwell, Jowe Head, Lee Ranaldo, 
Richard Hell and Russ Tamblyn as 
credible artistes and his book collects a 
vastly curious assortment of visual and 
written spoot. | won't lie and say that, 
it's all tts ‘n widgets, but it is an 
extremely cool corollary to work by 
yobs whose racket can make you 
shudder. It also provides a whole 
buncha clues as to what makes these 
jokers’ universes tick, and will make 
your coffeetable seem like a very hep 
spot, indeed. 


everal of my acidic chums feel (and 
deservedly so) that Milwaukee's F/i 
push the lunk-jam caterwaul as far as 
itll go these days. And while they push 
it pretty damn far, evidence has 
recently surfaced that there are those 
who push it even further. I'm referring 
to an English band called Skullflower, 
By my reckoning, they shove that 
barrier a bit further into the shark pool 
than anybody. Their second record is 
just out, its title is Form Destroyer 
(Broken Flag, 26 Stanley Rd., 
Chingford, London £4 7DB, UK), and 
itl hit your brain the way those 
dancing bullets hit Warren Beatty at the 
end of “Bonnie & Clyde.” Poking holes 
inall your nodes, making your muscles 
jig to a tune they don’t actually know, 
Form Destroyer is packed with all-but- 
perfect space rock jumble. Squares out 
there may try to tell you that moments 
of it sound like the Buttholes playing 
Savage Republic tunes, but that’s only 
‘cause they think that standard rock 
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instrumentation calls for standard rock 
definition. Led by Stefan Jaworzyn (who 
also edits a first-rate horror ‘zine, Shock 
Xpress), Skullflower pipe rats into a new 
drug river with glorious ease. If you're 
truly ready to have your form dicked- 
with, just put your ass on the dotted 
line. 


] nthe liner notes to his LP, Mainspring 
(Ear Rational, available through 
NMDS, 500 Broadway, NYC 10012), 
Ben Neill describes the instrument he’s 
shown playing as a “mutantrumpet.’ 
The photo only lets us see a small 
aspect of Ben's creation, but the name 
seems appropriate for the odd-looking 
bleater. Which is not to say that the 
sounds Neill produces here are 
exceptionally untowards, The title 
piece is a sextet work, built around a 
series of brass and pedal-steel fanfares 
that get caught in a revolving door for 4 
good long time. Forward motion in this 
(and other) pieces is one of those 
incremental three-steps-forward-two 
steps-back deals, but it’d still make a 
tattlin’ soundtrack for a movie about 
Friar Tuck and the Lone Ranger battlin 
for primacy in the Earth’s core. The rest 
of the LP is less cinematic, but it doesn’t 
really seem to come out of a jazz 
tradition either. Especially on “No 
More People” —a piece featuring Dora 
Ohrenstein’s voice and Robert Poss’s 
guitar, which sets a Stevie Smith poem 
inside a horn-ribbed wail-belly—the 
easiest comparisons are to Eastern 
European out-art ensembles or maybe 
even Slapp Happy. But the actual 
combination of elements that Neill 
presents seems functionally unique. His 
trumpet work reminds me of Mongezi 
g on Robert Wyatt's Roc 


Feza's pla 
Bottom, embodying a spareness that’s 
spiritually descended from Erik Satie’s 
piano “miniatures.” But whatever its 
basis, Mainspring has a wickedly 
ginchy sound and it'll float you through 
the pool of enriched life better'n any 
waterwings 


W | was young and very stupid | 
used to think that everybody 
could read. Now | know better. Well 
for those of you who dig splatter/horror 
films and are too, uh . . . “busy” to read 
Fangoria and the like, an EZ-to-access 
alternative has just appeared. Gorgon 
Video Magazine (8961 Sunset Blvd. 

LA, CA 90069) requires no reading 
effort at all and pays off handsomely 
with a buncha good interviews: Wes 
Craven, Linnea Quigley, some FX 

cle is, etc, The yack-a-thons are 
surprisingly good, the previews and 
reviews are as gut-busted as you'd 
hope, and even people who know how 
to turn pages may find some kicks 
within. 
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The Year of the Coolout 
Column by John Leland 


his was the summer, by at 
least two educated 
predictions, that house 
music would crush hip hop 
in the boroughs of black 
New York. The signs were out there. 
The b-boy as a cultural icon was 
waning, hanging on by a high-low 
haircut and an Africa medallion, 
looking to pawn last year’s dookie 
ropes and beepers. House fashion—a 
little crisper, and with an eye on the 
ubiquitous white polka dot—was on 
the move. House music was exploding 
in as many directions as hip hop had 
been for the last few years. House acts 
like Kevin Saunderson’s Inner City, 
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Adeva, Chanelle and Ten City brought 
real songs back to the dance floor, 
while Todd Terry, possibly overrated in 
all of his pseudonyms, continued to 
create the most exciting DJ collage 
records ever made, 

As hip hop—which absorbs 
everything in its path, growing with 
each style it devours—began to absorb 
house, in records like Rob Base & D.J. 
E-Z Rock's gravity-defying “It Takes 
Two" (based on samples from Strafe’s 
“Set It Off,” a landmark pre-house club 
record) and the Jungle Brothers’ hip 
house accident, “Girl I'll House You” 
(based on Royal House's Todd Terry- 
produced “Can You Party”), house 
began to devour hip hop, vocally in 
records like Precious’s ‘Definition of a 
Track” and instrumentally in the Todd 
Terry Pr . Two of the most 
common instruments used in the house 





records of the last year are the voices of 
Chuck D and Flavor Flav of Public 
Enemy. 

Defying conventional wisdom, South 
Bronx legends Afrika Bambaataa and 
Jazzy Jay started a big hip hop club in 
Manhattan, where they played Todd 
Terry and Public Enemy back-to-back 
(the idea, according to Jazzy Jay, was 
“to show the kids what real hip hop is. 
Rap is just one part of it, It’s also 
dance’). But the club failed, and as hip 
hop venues disappeared almost entirely 
from the music’s birthplace, cavernous 
house clubs opened nearly every 
month, catering to thousands of 
enthusiasts and dozens of Euro-stringers 
on assignment to cover that wild new 
dance craze, vogueing. 

This was also the summer, by other 
predictions, that hip hop would make 
all other music sound irrelevant—the 
summer that auto manufacturers would 
start issuing Big Daddy Kane tapes as 
standard equipment in their new car 
lines. Again, the signs were out there. 
From Doug E. Fresh’s rap on Joyce 
“Fenderella” Irby’s “Mr. DJ.” and 
Rakim’s rap on Jody Watley’s “Friends” 
to the major pop hits produced by 
Teddy Riley, hip hop was dominating 
black pop. California hip hop, always 
dressed to ill, had launched itself into 
the future, while Slick Rick and De La 
Soul proved that last summer's high- 
minded seriousness wasn't the end of 
silly hip hop fun. 

It also promised to be a big summer 
for the Twins and the Mets. 

But as oddsmaker Pete Rose knows, 
things don’t always work out as, 
planned, and as the summer wore on, 
both hip hop and house seemed stuck 
in a symmetrical holding pattern. Led 
by Chubb Rock and Special Ed, and 
rocked most funky by LL. Cool J, Kool 
Moe Dee and Heavy D. & the Boyz, the 
hip hop nation still didn’t have the heat- 
seeking force it showed last summer, 
when Lyn Collins was gulping orgasm 
‘on every automotive downbeat 
courtesy of “It Takes Two,” and Mike 
Tyson got in a 4 a.m. street fight with 
Mitch Green while Tyson was picking 
up his custom-made, Dapper Dan 
leather jacket with the words “Don’t 
Believe the Hype’ on the back (Tyson 
played Public Enemy's “Fight the 
Power” before leveling Carl “‘The 











Truth” Williams in July, but it just didn’t 
have the same effect). Even “Fight the 
Power,”’ an eerie song because it 
existed only so a Spike Lee film 
character could get murdered by police 
for playing it, failed to galvanize. 

Part of the reason is that Soul Il Soul's 
slow, liquid “Keep On Movin’ and 
“Back To Life’”—supple meltdowns of 
London's club life with its African 
Caribbean future—simply housed 
everything in their way, throbbing 
sensuously in the center of any 
enlightened musical consciousness. 
This was the summer of the coolout, 
when the beats slowed down and the 
bass became so deep and spongy that 
hip hoppers picked up on the simple 
truth that they just didn’t need anything 
else. A year after Run-D.M.C. began 
their tailspin (hopefully temporary, but 
neither side of their Ghostbusters I 
single gives fuel to these hopes), the 
shout has all but disappeared from hip 
hop, and the searing James Brown 
samples are giving way to smooth ones. 
Pianos are in. 

This was the summer, as much as 
anything else, that Big Daddy Kane 
wore glasses, as he does on the cover of 
his new single, “Smooth 
Operator’”/“Warm It Up, Kane” (Cold 
Chillin’/Warner). Silken where he was 
raw last year, Kane puts a darker, 
reserved edge on his sexuality, and puts 
hip hop in a difficult fix: built on the 
explosive instant rather than the 
sustained groove, the music just doesn’t 
have the instrumental cushioning that 
makes for good long-term cooling out. 
Kane survives by keeping danger in the 
foreground, setting off hand grenades 
outside his love nest. A lover and then 
some, he drops autobiographical scraps 
like, “Freddy Krueger walking on Kane 
Street” in the middle of a seduction. 
And if that isn’t cool enough, he even 
throws in a chilly-willy tenor solo, 





THE A-LIST: 

Digital Underground, 
“Doowutchalike” (Tommy Boy) 

A Tribe Called Quest, “Description of a 
Fool” Jive/RCA) 

EPMD, “So Wat Cha Sayin’ ” (Fresh) 
Gang Starr, “Words | Manifest” & 
“Here's The Proof’ (Wild Pitch) 
Queen Latifah, “Dance For 
Me"/""Inside Out’ (Tommy Boy). @ 





Je not for the accomplishments of our 
founding fathers, there would never have 
been cable TV or Music Television. 
Never. But they did... 
and there was... 
and there is. 
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MUSIC TELEVISION" 


Crack from page 42 


At first, Tommy had been shocked by Timothy's fits 
of rage, but soon he came to believe that his brother 
was a very sick man who needed help. Tommy 
brought his brother to the House of Jacob Baptist 
‘Church with him and his family on Sunday morn- 
ings—maybe something spiritual would help. But 
when Timothy erupted there, cursing and screaming 
while the pastor was in the middle of his sermon, the 
idea was shelved. 

‘Tommy was relieved when his parents, Charles and 
Martha Grimes, moved from New York to Winchester 
in the summer of 1988. It looked like the family was 
finally coming together, and Tommy wanted to be- 
lieve that they would be able to watch over Timothy. 

“Tim is a sick boy,” says Martha Grimes. “He's 
been sick ever since Howard Beach, and that’s what 
he was doing in Winchester.” 

Timothy’s mother sat in her small office at 548 
North Louden Street reminiscing about her son. She 
and her husband were now managing the same 
boarding house that Timmy had lived in. Gazing off as 
she sat at the folding card table, she started at the be- 
ginning. It was while on her way to a New Year's Eve 
party in 1967 that she gave birth to Tim. The next year 
the family moved out of Bed-Stuy to a better place on 
West 22nd Street in Coney Island. That was where 
Timothy started eating the paint chips. 

“He sucked on the peeling paint chips, and when 
the visiting nurse came around they put Tim in the 
hospital fora year when he was three, said he had lead 
poisoning,” she recalled as tears welled up in her 
eyes. 

“They said he may be a bit slow, but never pressure 
him and let him take his time. He didn’t do too well in 











During the trial of nine of the white youths involved 
in the attack, Timothy suddenly exploded on the wit- 
ness stand while telling the story—spitting, cursing 
and screaming, then jumping to his feet with a fero- 
cious glare. Court-appointed shrinks probed every 
comer of Timothy's psyche. And lawyers argued back 
and forth. But somehow his drug problem went 
unnoticed. 

“Now, I'm not going to say he didn’t try crack. 
There ain't a boy in New York who hasn't tried it,” 
says Martha, explaining why she was so glad Timmy 
made the move to Winchester. “If you ain’t tried it, 
you ain't hip with the crowd, That's the way the law 
works.” 

Two weeks after Charles and Martha followed him 
to the small Virginia town, Timothy and Tommy had 
their showdown. When he was living over in Berry- 
ville, Timmy lent Tommy $1,200 for a used Escort. But 
then Timothy's erratic fits cost him his job at McDon- 
ald's, and between gas money driving his new girl- 
friend, Debbie Freeman, back and forth from her 
house in the town of Double Tollgate, paying rent at 
the boarding house, and the $50 rocks, money was 
getting tight. Just about the only time Timmy was hap- 
py was when he went fishing with Debbie. 

Now Tommy was supposed to pay Timmy back. He 
told Timmy that would be on Monday, but when 
Timothy showed up at Tommy's house in Berryville, 
Tommy didn’t have the money and the two brothers 
started fighting. Timothy drove away. When he came 
back, he had a shotgun. 

Charles and Martha had pulled up in front of Tom- 
my’s just minutes before Timothy returned with the 
gun and shot his brother. 

“"L was just sitting there when Tim drove up, he just 
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jumped out in the middle of the street and said, ‘Tom- 
my, you ain't going to pay me.’ Boom.” 

‘Tommy jumped under his car, but the shot spray 
caught him in the face, causing him permanent eye 
damage. 

“| believe the boy’s on crack,” said Mrs. Charles 
Boles, who raised Tommy Grimes from a baby, “and 
he wanted to get the money so he could get more.” 


t first Timothy was sitting on 

top of the toilet in his tiny pris- 

on cell, just downstairs from 
Tommy Lee Jones in the Frederick and 
Winchester County Jail. But Timothy 


didn’t have Tommy's problems of overcrowding—he 
was being held in solitary confinement. 

His voice was barely audible as he told the story of 
how he ended up in Winchester sentenced to 17 years 
for the shooting of his brother. Just an emotionless 
monotone; slow, self-conscious and whispered as he 
recounted the horror story in the minutest details 
about that day. The 12 white kids with baseball bats 
and clubs, chasing him screaming, “Get the niggers! 
Get the niggers!” How he pulled out his knife and 
hauled ass in terror. . . running and running and kept 
on running even as the cars went speeding by on the 
expressway—sticks still flying past his head. 

So he ran out through the traffic and crossed over, 
until finally they were gone. And then he crossed back 
over and started waving his arms, trying to flag down a 
car. 

Then two older black dudes pulled over and he told 
them he was being chased and needed a ride to the 
subway station. They said, “O.K., get in.” Timothy got 
in, and wasn’t paying much attention to the two guys 
talking about the guy they saw smashed up on the 
expressway. 

Timothy was staring off, no longer in jail. 

“"So the guys took me to the A train and | went to the 
girl’s house that | was staying with at the time. She 
wasn’t home. So | went across the street to my step- 
brother's house. He was sleeping, so sat on the stairs. 
| was so upset and | bought some smoke, a weed and 
crack mixture, and smoked it up to calm down . . . | 
didn’t have control of myself... .’” 

‘And then the fuse went off. Remembering it all 
caused the emotion to kick back in. Bam! 

“They huuuurted meee muuutheeeer- 
fuuuckeeeer!!!” 
fl could justhavea 
fucking heads in!!! 
I'm not crazy or nothing! I'm not crazy or nothing! 
Don’t stare at me man, | can contro! myself, I'm all 
right now!! It was just those things they were doing to 
me. . . baaaastaaaaards!!! If | had an army | would run 
through this place!!!” 

“It wouldn't matter to me if | stayed here for 20 
years!!! It wouldn’t matter to me!!!" 

The fury was all-consuming. Eating him up from ev- 
ery cell in his body. And while Timothy Grimes was 
painfully aware of what had been done to him by the 
gang at Howard Beach that day on December 22, 
1986, years ago and hundreds of miles away, he was 
still bewildered about how a street-smart kid from Co- 
ney Island could wind up beaten by the evil forces of 
Winchester, Virginia’s Kent Street. 

“1 just feel I’m free!!! I'm free!!! | feel I'm free in a 
fuckin’ institution!!!" Ss 





Ziggy Marley from page 47 


SPIN: But what happens when the mothers aren’t 
talking to each other? 

Ziggy Marley: We is man, y’know? So if your mom she 
don’t want to talk to my mom, whose business is that? 
We are the man, and we deal with each other. 


Is this really true? One of the issues that came out 
during the estate battle is that some of the Marley 
children were living in poverty . . 
No sir. That never affect us. These things, these things 
is between woman. Woman! Woman bring more 
quarrel than the man. The estate thing . . . everyone 
who js fighting for the estate, everyone, you under- 
stand, is all woman, no man, you dig me? | don’t think 
it’s so easy for woman to get along as it is for man. In 
Jamaica, y'know, if you have a girlfriend, you have a 
girlfriend, but if something happen you don't get 
along easily. So, from beginning of time, | really 
would say from Adam and Eve, is a history of woman 
business. The whole estate thing has been a woman 
thing. | don’t know if that’s why it so hard. Maybe if it 
was me and my brothers dealin’ with it, it would be 
simpler, easier to come to a conclusion. If it was just 
the brothers dealing we'd get it together quick, quick, 
quick. No confusion. But we young, underage, minors 

. . but when all of us get older now, we all of us can 
say, stop this fuck we, you know what | mean? And 
control for ourself now. 








Do you tell this to your mother? 

To my mother? No, not tell her this. These things. . 1 
don't even think about them a lot until | am at the 
moment of saying it, like now. But, when the time is 


right [snaps his fingers in the air] everything will work 

out. And even like these thing which | am saying now 
- It's going to be very funny in the writing because it 

might sound like something else, you know? 


Are you trying to say that the estate is not your fight? 
No, it is my fight because these are my father's things. 
But money is not my fight. The idea behind it is that 
what belong to my father, we will fight for it, But if the 
argument.is about money, money, money, who is get- 
ting what money, we won't fight for that. To help 
somebody who is less fortunate, we will fight, ya un- 
derstand? The time will come when me have to go 
fight for what is going on now, but | don’t feel it yet. 


hether or not he wants to admit it, Ziggy 

Marley has grown up privileged. Not in a 

material sense, perhaps, but psychologi- 
cally. He's had the leisure time to listen, to learn, to 
travel, and he’s always been a center of attention, in- 
side and outside of his family. Ziggy doesn’t have any 
of the defenses that you have to learn to survive in the 
street, His face is wide open, not a mask, and he looks 
directly at the person he's talking to, instead of shifting 
his radar every now and then to pick up the enemy 
tiptoeing up to stab him in the back. 

He's also very intelligent. During session breaks, he 
watches CNN, and (as his mother proudly points out) 
he won a scholarship to that good Jamaican school by 
getting one of the top scores in an island-wide test. 
The concept of the “conscious party" is no joke— 
even during playtime, Ziggy’s always got his head on. 
“He asks you what you think about everything, then 
sits and listens and soaks it up. Being around Ziggy is 
like being in college again,”’ says Glenn Rosenstein. 





“You don’t usually get to talk about world politics and 
economics with a rock artist between takes.” 

But he's not a political figure, the way his father 
was. During the recent Jamaican election, he didn’t 
perform on behalf of either candidate—the politicians 
wanted the dancehall stars, not Ziggy Marley. The day 
the election was held, Ziggy was away touring US col- 
leges for Black History Month. Ziggy’s not on the front 
line; he’s the thoughtful, well-educated observer. 

Take his new song, “When The Lights Gone Out” 
from One Bright Day. At first it sounds like a reprise of 
Bob Marley's poignant ballad, No Woman, No Cry.” 
But here's Ziggy’s story: “I came back to Jamaica after 
the big hurricane, I was on tour. It frighten me, ‘cause 
when | heard the news, it sounded like everything was 
mash up. The way dem put it over the news: Prime 
Minister Seaga says Jamaica gone. When me go back 
home the first thing I do is went home, then check with 
me brethren down in the ghetto, see what's going on. 
Plenty looting. Men gone a jail for looting. Things like 
dat. That is how the song on the LP came about . . . 
“When the lights gone out, and the food run out, all we 
have is music.’ Because after the hurricane everybody 
hada battery tape player playing in the street, the only 
relief. That was what inspire the song. ‘Cause even in 
my house, the cupboard was empty, fridge empty.” 

‘And so, here’s the Marley for the 90s: smart, cool 
and born to rule. “t's a new generation, with a differ- 
ent upbringing,” observes Rita. “They think, ‘Hey, we 
can do everything easy, man, just be cool.’ Bob Mar- 
ley sang about revolution, but Ziggy sings ‘the walls 
come tumblin’ down.’ ” And that, explains Mrs. Mar- 
ley, is what makes her son the voice of his reggae na- 
tion. "His music is caressing, y'know? Ziggy's music 
don’t make you worry.” s 











Terence Trent D’Arby from page 62 


any of the sou! ballads he routinely trots out for televi- 
sion appearances—his performances reflect more on 
him than on the songs. They are like the old-fashioned 
chrome microphone that is his only stage prop: claims 
toa dead language safely buried in the past. They are 
soul performances for people who cannot hear the 
music of Alexander O'Neal or Luther Vandross, per- 
formances drenched and shimmering in the authenti- 
cating waters of nostalgia. They are theater, great 
rock'n'roll theater, only barely playing at being any- 
thing else. And D’Arby pulls it all off with incredible 
grace. The soul stylings formed the backbone for his 
debut album, Introducing the Hardline According to 
Terence Trent D’Arby. 

“1 remember someone asked me why | always 
seemed like | had a chip on my shoulder,” he says. 
“Sometimes you hate it when people who don’t know 
their rock’n‘roll history ask you dumb questions. 
You've gotta know your rock'n'roll history if you're 
gonna be a music journalist. And if you know your 
history, you know that the greatest rock’n’roll, espe- 
cially in the early days, was made by people who had 
chips on their shoulders, who had something to prove 
to somebody.”” 

Two years after Introducing the Hardline, D’Arby 
has reinvented himself again, not as a singer this time, 
but as an artist. His new album, Neither Fish Nor 
Flesh, due out in mid-October, is a showcase of cre- 
ative ambition, with D'Arby’s talents doing their best 
to keep up with his adventurousness. “I'm not trying 
to disassociate myself from the first album, but it’s al- 
most like it didn’t really register. | can’t look at that as a 
turning point in my life, a new chapter opening, be- 


cause | didn’t feel it. This past year, | did. My first al- 
bum existed purely to lead up to this one. | couldn't 
just come out into the cold with something like this, 
having had no history. So that album existed to give 
me aname and a profile and put me in the driver's seat 
so that when this comes out, it does what it’s supposed 
todo. | quite frankly feel that this album will explode. 
And when | get that feeling, I'm not wrong.” 

When he was in California last year, he got into a 
conversation about the Beach Boys’ experimental al- 
bum, Pet Sounds, which he had never heard. After the 
conversation, Marilyn Laverty, who had also been in- 
volved, bought him a copy of the album; when she 
gave it to him that evening, she found he had already 
bought a copy of his own. For the next six months, he 
played it every day, at least once a day. 

Neither Fish Nor Flesh, conceived in the middle of 
D'Arby’s 60s obsession—he has recently become 
friends with Pete Townshend, and sang on Brian Wil- 
son’s solo album—echoes Pet Sounds’ relentlessly 
inventive arrangements, patched together with D’Ar- 
by’s straightforward a capella gospel shouts. The peo- 
ple at Columbia in Europe, he says, delight in its 
boldness; the people at Columbia in the US call 
it ambitious and worry about its commercial pros- 
pects, The album is, if we can believe D’Arby, a 
masterpiece, 

“People keep telling me that this record took a lot of 
courage, and I tell them—it's no attempt at humility — 
that it wasn’t brave or courageous. | merely did what 
was given to me to do. Now, before you ask, ‘Does 
that imply that you feel it was given to you?’ I can’t 
really describe it any other way. Everyone who 
worked on the album, whether it was my cook or the 
roadies, all of us went through some type of transfor- 


mation. I don’t necessarily think it was coincidence. | 
am in the best position to tell you what happened, and 
Ican tell you that | was very much a channel by which 
things came through. 

"The way it came together so easily, somehow | 
don’t think selling it will be difficult at all. 1 can’t help 
but think that whatever was pushing the shit through 
me, the force by which | felt these things coming 
through wouldn't just come if it was meant to be 
shipped back to CBS by Tower Records.” 

‘As we conclude the interview, D’Arby, who has 
given away very little, says, “I feel like I should have 
been on a couch.” 


tbreakfast—an assortment of tropical fruits and a 

frothy blender concoction, all prepared by Mary, 
who does not eat—D'Arby plays with Sarafina and 
continues to talk affably, largely about astrology and 
palm reading, the effects of the moon on our bodies, 
and what a great time the 60s were. At one point he 
interrupts Laverty to correct her language. “Never say 
punk rock,” he tells her, the precocious kid to the end, 
“if you were there, you just say punk.” With his Eng- 
lish accent and funky braids—real, by the way, to all 
appearances—he sounds almost convincing, glossing 
easily over the fact that Laverty’s husband had 
launched New York Rocker, one of the early punk fan- 
zines, and never mind where Terence was in 1977. 

By 10:30, the London Sunday scandal sheets are 
already on the doorstep, and D’Arby’s energy is the 
only left in the house. His flight for Paris and a Europe- 
an media blitz leaves in five-and-a-half hours. As | 
make my way out into the empty Knightsbridge 
streets, D’Arby says, “The guy who wrote the other 
story—tell him thanks.” @ 
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GROW WITH SPIN CLASSIFIEDS. 
Classified ads cost $3.75 per word, one 
time, Display Classifieds cost $145 per 
‘column inch, one time (column width 2". 
For more details call: Classifieds, (212) 
633-8200 or write: SPIN Classifieds, 6 W. 
18th St., New York, NY 10011. 


MAKE YOUR OWN TIE-DYES! 
Bright permanent professional dyes. 
Complete instructions. Send SASE for 
catalog or $20.50 for beginners dye kit. 
Grateful Dyes—Pirate Records, 4664 S. 
Yosemite St., Englewood, CO 80111, ph. 
(203) 721-6032 








FREE PROMOTIONAL ALBUMS, 
C.D.s, concert tickets, stereos, etc. In- 
formation: Barry Publications, 47 82nd 
Street, Brooklyn, NY 11209. 


AUDIO EQUIPMENT 


NEEDLZ HAS THOUSANDS OF 
phono needles, styli, cartridges, belts, 
parts for most record players. Fast, in- 
formed. 1-800-882-6333. (In MA 617- 
661-6333.) 


AUTOS FOR SALE 


IS IT TRUE. ... JEEPS FOR $44 
through the Government? Call for facts. 1- 
312-742-1142 Ext. 4455 


BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 


JOHN MELLENCAMP BIOGRAPHY: 
MANCHILD FOR REAL. Hardbound. 
204 pages. $13.50. David Harshfield, 
747 Birchwood, Flushing, Michigan 
48433. 


BRAND NEW! GOLDMINE'S PRICE 
GUIDE TO COLLECTIBLE REC- 
ORD ALBUMS by Neal Umphred cov- 
ers rock, country/western, _rhythm/ 
blues, soul, folk, pop, comedy, spoken 
word and soundtracks. Major albums by 
major artists on major labels. Prices list- 
ed for more than 20,000 albums from the 
"40s to the 80s. You'll find all your favor- 
ites conveniently packaged in this one 
handy guide! $14.95, plus $2.50 shipping 
(U.S. only), from GOLDMINE, Dept. 
JNM, 700 E. State St., Iola, WI 54990. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARNINGS UNLIMITED! MAIL OUR 
burglar alarm advertisements from home! 
RBM Merchandising, Box 59314-SP, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 60659. 





MAKE MONEY photographing beautiful 
women! Booklet $4. JP ENTER- 
PRISES, P.O. Box 14334, Clearwater, 
FL 34629. 


LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE 
your small business. Grants/loans to 
‘$500,000 yearly. Free recorded mes- 
sage: 707-449-8600. (LU2) 





INCOGNITO® MAIL ORDER. Men's & 
‘women's rock related clothing, jewelry, 
hats, T-shirts, skate-gear, reggae and 
sunglasses. Catalog $2.00 redeemable. 
(B13) 548-2980. INCOGNITO®, RO. 
Box 1286, Dept. S, Royal Oak, MI 48067 


COLLECTIBLES 


ROCKIN’ ROBIN GIANT COLLECT- 
able poster, memorabilia, & magazine 
catalogue now available. Send $3.00 
(cash, check or stamps) to: Rockin’ Rob- 
in- 1657 S. Wooster St., LA, CA 90035. 


COMMUNES 


RULED BY ROCK. AUTHENTIC 
Haight-Ashbury commune into polyfide!- 
ity, Utopia, Macintosh computers and 
passion for rock music seeks kindred 
spirits. Free illustrated handbook. Ker- 
ista, 547-S Frederick, San Francisco, 
CA 94117. 


FINANCIAL 


NEED CREDIT? WE'LL GIVE YOU A 
$5000 credit card regardless of credit his- 
tory, bankruptcy or credit problems! 98% 
‘guaranteed acceptance. No bank deposit 
required. No credit check. Free details. 
304-776-5671 Ext. FC-225 


GIFTS 


1960's CLOTHING AND APPAREL: 
LAVA LAMPS $60.00. Kaleidoscopes 
$6.00. Ponchos $20.00. Send stamp for 
catalog. Wholesale welcome. GYPSY 
ROSE, Box 624-S, Richboro, PA 18954 


HELP WANTED 


EASY WORK! EXCELLENT PAY! AS- 
‘semble products at home. Call for informa- 
tion. (504) 641-8003 Ext. 2566 


USICIANS 


SINGERS! PRO BACKGROUND 
TRACKS! 10,000+ songs minus lead 
vocalist. Catalog $2.00. Singing Source, 
22530 Platina, Suite G, Valencia, CA 
91355-2247. 1-800-262-Hits 





BIG § MUSICIANS OR PROMOTERS. 

Bands don't have to be superstars to 

make big bucks, play for big crowds. 

‘Want to learn how? Send $14.95 to H. 

Miller, P.O. Box 811311, Boca Raton, 

Florin S481. ‘This could change your 
fe! 





POSTERS/PHOTOS 


CELEBRITY PHOTOS—ROCK, POP, 
Country, Soaps, TV, Film, Metal, Rap. 
Send SASE for lists—name favorites. 
Patty Smith, PO Box 31836, Houston, TX 
T7231 


FREE EXCITING 64-PAGE PHOTO- 
foutton catalog. (W/beautiful illustrations 
& sample $1.00) V'Kriengkai, P.O. Box 
657-SP, Lenox Hill Station, New York, 
NY 10021 


$1 EXCLUSIVE CONCERT PHO- 
TOS! World's largest selection, finest 
quality, Madonna, Bon Jovi, Guns/Roses, 
Zeppelin, Stones, U2, Beatles, 10,000 
‘MORE! Giant Catalog, color sample—$1. 
Front Row Photos, Box 484-SN, Nescon- 
set, NY 11767 


RECORDS, TAPES, CDS 


$200.00 WORTH OF FREE LP'S, CD'S 
and cassettes with our catalog of unusual 
LP's. Send $3.00 to: Bird Music, P.O. 
Box 1376, Maryville, TN 37802-1376. 


AMAZING FREE MAIL ORDER CA- 
talog of Cassette-Only Releases by Top 
Bands! Rock, Reggae, Dub, Avant 
Garde. Be Surprised! ROIR, 611 Broad- 
way, Suite 411-S, NYC, NY 10012. 


FREE C.D. CATALOGUE, PLUS 
LPs, $2.50 or less. Barry Publishing, 
477 82nd Street, Brooklyn, NY 11209. 


2FOR 1—ANY ALBUM, CASSETTE, 
‘compact disc. No club to join. 1-800-333- 
8480. Details 24 hrs. 


4AD-ish—GLOOM—GOTH CATA- 
log ... Free! Rare independent re- 
leases. Projekt-S, P.O. Box 1591, 
Garden Grove, CA 92642-1591 





VINYL VENDORS CATALOGUE 


with over 15,000 collectable & rare al- 
bums, 12" eps, 7” 45s & CDs available 
for $3.00. CD only catalogue (mostly 
Promo CDs) available for fifty cents. VI- 
NYL VENDORS, 1800 S. Robertson 
Bivd. #279, LA, CA 90035. 


RARE IMPORTED RECORDS, CDS, 


Posters, Videos, Memorabilia. Catalog 
$1.00. SPINDIZZY, Dept. J, Box 20708, 
Milwaukee, WI 53220-0708. 


SERVICES 


GET BACKSTAGE! PRESS PASSES, 
tour badges, official LLD’s. Sample $5.00. 
‘Tour Tags, Box 354, Boise, Idaho 83701. 





SONGWRITER’S DEMO SERVICE 
—Your original songs performed and re- 
corded to specifications for $89.00 per 
song—Amazing Results! The Rhythm 
Lab, Richmond, Virginia. Call (804) 262- 
0578 for a free information package. 


HOME VIDEO 


BEATLES VIDEOS. RARE VIDEOS 
of Beatle Concerts, TV shows, etc. Send 
SASE for free catalog. Moretti Video, 
RD 4, Box 4352, E. Stroudsburg, PA 
18301. 


ON VIDEO! DEREK JARMAN'S LAST 
of England, Kenneth Anger, Andy War- 
hol, William Burroughs and others. For 
free catalog, write Mystic Fire Video, 
P.O. Box 9323, Dept. SP-1, South Burl 
ington, VT 05403 or call 1-800-727- 

















HOUSE OF LARGE SIZES 
“One Big Cake” LP/Cass 
Giant sonic slices by lil’ ole power 


jo from 


lowa. On tour this October . Don't miss ‘em! 


Also available: 
HICKOIDS “Waltz-a-Cross-Dress-Texas” 
HULLABALOO “Beat Until Stitt” 
SKIN YARD “Hallowed Ground” 
SLOPPY SECONDS “Destroyed” 

Can't find these in the mall? 
These records are avaliable for $8 each postpaid. Specity LP 


or ease, We work hundreds more underground and 
ardor records, tape, CDs. T-shirt, video, books +more! 


TOXIC SHOCK 
BOX 43787, TUCSON, AZ 85733 
602-325-8382 
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BE A RECORDING ENGINEER 
Learn Rcoring and Ming, Sgr! Proceting, MI 
Digi! Aude and mare. Int at op NY std ana 


bei rom seme eb placaman asta. Ack su} 
the spell sur pra clipe tte ar he 
new WDEO TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM. 
800-544-2501 
NY.NJ, CONN. 212-777-8550, 
Ue San Dit Sor GED eased 
eB Fang nana A Ege 
Institute of Audio Research 
1h Umer Pare Geen ioe New YoY 10 


JIM MORRISON MUG SHOT POSTER! 
‘On 12/10/67 Jim Morrison was arrested onstage 
during a show for announcing that he was maced 

in the face by police parse because he was 
kissing a coed! Each is 18 X 24, $8.95 plus 2.00 
S&H ot 3 @ $24.99 includes postace, Send 
cash, check or M0. to: Michael Watiron, 
P.0: Box 712, Highland Park, IL 60035 


{T-SHIRTS FROM ENGLAND AND ELSEWHERE 
Ry U2 (WorTour, seston Tee, 

3 Die, EroTor, Rte, Boy, 

Pride, Fre/lsi), NS (UK 

Tour), Young Ones, Care (ks, 

Bop), more—$15 99. ALSO: 

Sits, REM, New Order, Bob Mare, Depeche Mode, Sex 
Pistols, Sting, Midnight i, Pink Foy, Siousie, Erasre, 
Sogorbes, 1,000 Maniacs, Pet Shop Boys, Mille 
Shacked, Simple Winds, Replacements, Andy Warhol, XTC, 
Bovhows, Gns N’ Roses, Pi, Bros, Rick Atle, Clsh, io- 
‘ent Femmes, Robyn Hitchcock, Pogoes, Beats, The Cul, 
ead Milkmen, Fishbone, Bryan Fry, Echo/Bunnyme, Joy 
Divison, Metalic, Miss, Ramones, Veet Undergroond, 


, T. Rex, more—S1 


Fox, Ptr Gabriel, Ake, Goes, Pink Floyd—$0.75. AL 
PRICES INCLUDE SHIPPING! Calog—S1.50—Ofial Mer- 


hands... 100 of This, posters, buon, LPs. BURN 


{NG AIRLINES (SP), BOX 7309, W. TRENTON, MJ 08478 
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LOS ANGELES RECORDING WORKSHO} 


2A-track Recording Studios. Housin, 


Available. Send for Catalo 








Intensive Hands-on, Training in four 


Soundshee!. 12268:S Ventura Boule- 
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Enter the exciting and lucrative 
world of the entertainment industry! 


‘aspects of music & video productio 


degree program. Check choice of 
schoo! location below. 
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YES, | would like information 
about your Programs! 





Learn the business and the technical 


from top professionals! An 18 month 


1-800-434-2800. 
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ORIGINAL 
DOC MARTENS 
FROM ENGLAND 
BOOTS—6 hole 
greasy, blk or brown- 
S85 © 8 hole, black or 
oxblood-$85 © 10 hole, 
black or oxblood-$90 © SHOES—steel too gib- 
‘on, blk or red-$75 @ steel toe stitch gibson, blk 
or red-$75 # 3 hole greasy stitch gibson, blk or 
bbrown-$70 © 3 hole suede stitch gibeon, blk 
only$70 © 4 hole gibson, oxblood or greasy 
black or brown-$70 DM wingtip, greasy blk or 
‘brown or brown suede-S85 ¢ DM sandal. black 
or brown-$70 DM buckle shoe, black or brown, 
‘analine-$75 @ SIZES $1 e Prices include ship- 
‘Ping; add $2 for COD. Call 301-961-6282 for COD 
‘orsend check orMO to DMS, suite 107, 1140 18th 
St.. Washington, DC 20006. DC residents add 
sales tax. Please allow up to 21 days for 
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A FREE 
catalog 


805-965-6665 © 





RUSHMORE 


100% UV Protection x Unisize, featherweight, 
yon memory frames. NASA developed, scratch 
‘esistant, polycarbonate grey lenses + Made in U.S.A 
* Lifetime guarantee Complete Satisfaction or 
your mney back x $35 plus $2.95 shiping/handling 


1-800-877-8749 


ushmore Sunwear 892 E Wiliam, Carson City, NV 89701 
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They're responsible for more sleepless nights than cocaine. They come in the 
mail a few weeks before the show and list what the promoter is expected to 
provide for the performer. They put the impress in impresarios, They are 
contract riders, the reason right hand men spend the day of the concert hunt- 
ing down unpronounceable brands of cheese and liquor, vogue video 
games, rockabilly-filled jukeboxes and whatever else is necessary to relieve 
boredom. The kind of boredom that hits when you're sitting in a room full of 
mirrors while thousands chant your name and high-heeled high schoolers 
with goosebumps in their spandex stand around hoping for that shot of im- 
mortality that tastes like Clorox and buttermilk. 

The contract rider has become as integral a part of the music biz as the 
satin tour jacket. Riders were not, as is commonly thought, invented in the 
early 70s, though they did first reach prominence in the close of that decade, 
when Van Halen’s aversion to brown M&Ms gave newspapers something 
quirky to write about. Even back when Mike Tyson was terrorizing Brooklyn 
(not overly-ambitious starlets) and Michael Jackson slept in a bed (not a 
chamber), riders had already been around for a long time. When the first 
rider was received, Dark Side of the Moon was a Billboard “Pick To Click” 
and Fleetwood Mac was a blues band. 

The year was 1865 and the Union armies were marching through the South 
at will, overrunning the crumbling Confederate defenses. Surrender was 
inevitable. When the Yankees demanded that General Lee sign a treaty to 
end the war, he showed spunk by answering with a few demands of his own. 
First, he ordered that the meeting room at Appomattox be stocked with six 
bottles of Jack Daniels (U.S. Grant complied immediately) and a deli platter 
consisting of five kinds of meat (bologna not acceptable), three types of im- 
ported cheese, and Melba toast. He also insisted that he would not surrender 
unless Kris Kristofferson was forbidden to play him in the movies. 

Here are a few other riders with which you might not be familiar: 


The Thickest Rider 


Barbra Streisand’s most recent.rider— 
soon fo be an ABC mini-series—is 
wordier than the US Constitution, and 
in some circles it is considered to be a 
document of greater importance. To not 
give La Streisand what she wants is to 
tell your boot camp drill sergeant, “I 
don't feel like it.” 

Youcan pretty much guess what Fun- 
ny Middle-Aged Woman needs to help 
sing a few songs of unvarying tempo: 
the best food, the finest liquor, VCRs, 
large-screen color TVs, videotapes of all 
the soaps she's missed, a sauna with 
non-og mirrors, a weight room with a 
personal instructor, a baby grand pi- 
ano in case Marvin Hamlisch drops by. 
Streisand also requires that her dress- 
ing room be covered in pink mylai, 
then, mere hours before curtain, with a 
crew working overtime, the mylar must 
come down and the walls must be re- 
painted a color closest in hue to the 
original color. Also, the rider warns 
that any mention of reviews of "Nuts" or 
Melanie Griffith will result in cancella- 
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tion. That's never happened, though, 
because Barbra is always helicop- 
tered to the gig seconds before she goes 
onstage and is flown away right after 
her show-stopping medley of Beatles 
songs that Michael Jackson doesn't 
own. 


The Shortest Rider 


Ironically, this distinction goes to one of 
the biggest acts in show biz: Bruce 
Springsteen. A week before an E Street 
Band concert, the promoter receives a 
3x5 index card which contains Spring- 
sleen’s sole demand: “Don't call me ‘the 


The Unheeded Rider 
That Could’ve Kept The 
Act Out Of Jai 





When David Crosby was booked to 
play that fateful show in Dallas five 
years ago, all he asked for was a La-2- 
Boy recliner, a propane torch and 
someone to yell, "Here come the pigs!" if 
necessary. Unfortunately, a local news- 


paper printed a recent photo of Crosby, 
and tickets were selling slowly, so the 
person stationed at the backstage door 
was sent outside by the promoter to start 
the rumor that a man seen backstage 
humming witha finger in his ear looked 
a lot like Graham Nash. While answer- 
ing the crowd's question, “Is he fat, 
too?’ the stagehand saw David Crosby 
being hauled away by four cops. 


lider 











Most Valuable 





The rider for Elvis Presley's last show is 
worth over $200 and even more in Ja- 
pan. During his final tour, Presley was 
conscious of his weight problem, but 
unwilling to work out to trim the fat. His 
rider emphasized a demand for three 
scantily-dressed girls to do exercises for 
him while he videotaped them and ate 
beer pretzels. Utilizing his storied sense 
ofhumor, he cutoff the tops of wool caps 
and made the girls wear them on their 
legs to resemble Clydesdales. He had 
thom yank their hair over to the side ina 
ponytail, wear headbands and do 
jumping jacks to KC and the Sunshine 





Band. Atter Presley died, Colonel Tom 
Parker sold the videotapes, And aero- 
bics were born. 


Most Naive Rider 


Since most of the New Kids on the Block 
have yet to pass through adolescence, 
most of the demandson their rider come 
from their parents and are designed to 
protect the group's innocence. First, at 
no time are any of the New Kids to be 
told that the members of the Partridge 
Family did not in fact play their instru- 
ments or sing. Secondly, at no time are 
any of the New Kids to be told that the 
Brady kids are not in fact brothers and 
sisters. Rumors that Buffy from “Family 
Affair" died of an OD, that Cindy from 
the "Brady Bunch” has become a porn 
queen, or that Life Cereal’s Mikey blew 
his head off while eating pop rocks and 
drinking Coke at the same time are 
similarly banned. Wholesome rough- 
housing is allowed, but no running 
around the pool. The New Kids them- 
selves demand an endless supply of 
Clearasil and diet Mountain Dew. @ 
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